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UNPOSSESSED AREAS OF LEADERSHIP 


EDITORIAL | 


All the articles in this issue are contributed by Chinese. No 
other issue of the Chinese Recorder has been thus distinguished. 
China now has a modern leadership able to interpret Chinese aspira- 


tions and needs to the world... We hope in the future to give more | 


space to such interpretive articles. When the present editor took 
over very few Chinese had written for the Chinese Recorder. The 
fruits of their pen are now being constantly published therein. 
Measured by China’s long and easy progress forward this present- 
day leadership has verily leaped to the front; indeed most of it has 
come forward within the last generation. China does not yet have, 
it is true, either a program or leadership adequate to her modern 
situation. The insight into China’s modern leadership afforded by 
this issue, however, should enable us to view this inadequacy with 
a hopeful gleam in our eyes and a stimulating expectation of rapid 
improvement therein. In these days of research into the problem 
of training Chinese leaders we should not overlook those already at 
‘work. Since their numbers are still inadequate, however, it will not 
_be ungracious for us to point out by way of realistic contrast some 
of the areas. still conspicuously lacking in modern leadership in 
China. In doing this we shall treat of neither political nor missionary 
leaders per se. We thus ‘limit our field of consideration because 
progress in China is dependent primarily upon growth in Chinese 
leadership in a field much wider thay that of politics alone. What, 
then, are some of the areas in China most conspicuously lacking in 


leadership influence and personnel today? 
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BREAKERS OF BONDS IN DEMAND 


Three bonds curb China’s social and spiritual freedom—narcotics, 
militarism and child slavery. Narcotics threaten to make China 
their leading victim. Narcotics and militarism are, in large part, 
the effects of machinations and pressure rooted in non-Chinese 
agencies. But child slavery and child labor are more directly 
related to China’s own social history. Against narcotics there is 
organized attack. Organized interest in child welfare is growing, 
though neither child slavery nor child labor is as yet much deterred 
thereby. In attempts to sunder these chains Chinese leadership is 
sporadic. This area of bond-breaking leadership is largely unpos- 
sessed. In regard to all these bonds the leadership of the organized 
church is almost non-existent though in approaches thereto Christians 
are quite prominent. These three social bonds still rattle loudly. 
More Chinese bond-breakers are urgently needed. Especially does 
the organized church need to be more alert and active in this field. 


CHINESE YOUTH NEEDS A LEAD 


More than once during the last generation the mass-devotion of 
Chinese youth—mainly that of students—has profoundly influenced 
events in China. It has helped’ steer China’s destiny into new 
channels. Students helped determine, for instance, China’s decision 
not to sign the now discredited Versailles Treaty. At one time they 
also stimulated farmers and laborers to strive for their rights. 
Their nation-wide protest against the shooting of a few of their clan 
helped materially to build up China’s nationalistic spirit. They 
enthuiastically supported China’s revolution and, for a time at least, 


responded hopefully to the promises of Communism. They have 


furnished leadership because they were stirred by a national need 
or lead. At present they seem to have lost their historical leader- 


me and China is not now furnishing them with a lead truly nation- 
, de. 


College graduates have, it is true, responded with ardor to the 
call of rural reconstruction in Lichwan, Kiangsi, at a sacrificial 
Trenumeration and with reconstructive zeal. All over the country 


students gladly engage in services for rural people. In conferences, 


also, they accept rural reconstruction as a major demand upon their 
loyalty and energy. Rural reconstruction has not yet, however. 
become a nation-wide youth cause. In China youth is largely still 
an incoherent mass. It is unvocal and without a cause adequate 
to unify its spirit and release its devotion. In both patriotism and 
eo ee Chinese youth are at loose ends. They need a lead and 
eadership. | 

We are far from urging that youth in China must have a cause 
exactly similar to either of those which have captured the loyalty of 
youth in Russia and Germay. Nevertheless China’s youth needs a 
lead and leadership that will organize its energy and interest in a 
more coherent and purposeful way than is at present being done. 
Being at loose ends today they may be lost as a force in the struggles 


of tomorrow. The New Life Move has enlisted the energies of youth 


in its projects in some places. Whether or not it offers a challenge 
adequate for youthful aspirations and vigor is still an open question. 
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Its program might well be scrutinized in this connection. The 
organized church in China is doing little to enlist youth in promising 
service: in many places it is fearful of them. \In all too many cases 
church leadership is composed of elders who are willing to take in 
youth only if they will adopt the sedate pace. already set. Few of 
the youth themselves have a clear vision of their place in the New 
China. This is partly due to the fact that China cannot yet see 
clearly where the new road leads and partly because the output of 
modernized youth has run far ahead of the openings they can fill. 
This situation means too much to China’s future to be allowed just 
to drift on. An inspiring cause and a dynamic leadership are needed 
to enable Chinese youth to realize the meaning of its own life in 
relation to insuring China’s all-round progress towards a higher level 
of living. Chinese youth need desperately a national vision! They 
are an area of leadership still unpossessed. | 


CHAMPIONS OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


‘The cooperatives’ movement, famine relief agencies, the National 
Economic Council and numerous Christian experiments are striving 
to redeem the lives of China’s dispossessed millions. Poverty still 
stalks over China, nevertheless! The cause of labor has declined to 
where there is practically no labor movement. Earlier labor 


- movements have been suppressed and existing laws prevent toilers 
asserting their sense of injustice in strikes. Significant efforts to 
outdo Communistic promises are underway. Yet the cause of 
economic justice needs more ardent champions! India has Gandhi, 


champion of the untouchables. Japan has Kagawa, champion of the 
economically under-privileged. China has no untouchables! But 
she has multitudes of economic slaves! Only bold champions can 
free them. The cause of China’s economically needy and forgotten 
man needs more outspoken defenders! Economic issues are being 
assiduously studied. Finding solutions thereto in such a chaos of 
problems is a slow process. Champions of the territorial and legal 


integrity of China are frequently heard, as they should be. Equally 


bold advocates of the cause of those who are underpaid and 
economically enslaved are needed in addition. This problem, also, 
the organized church leaves to find its own solution somehow or 
anyhow. As an institution it has not entered this area of leadership? 


No one stands out in China who is set primarily on winning 
justice for economic slaves! The organized church needs an Amos! 
China calls for a Wilberforce to fight economic slavery! Perhaps 
China needs a Marx, not to drive a wedge between classes or sum 
up life in terms of material determinants, but to write a Chinese 
message against economic injustice that, whatever happens to its 
author, will never be forgotten by those against whom and for 
whom it is broadcast. The San Min Chu I does this to some extent, 
but in that document the cause of the forgotten economic slave is 
hidden behind many other causes. Lincoln is credited with saying 
that the United States could not exist both slave and free. China, 
it may be said, will not get far forward with half her people in 
economic slavery! Prophets who will proclaim the necessity of 
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making all Chinese economically free are urgently demanded. This 
area of leadership for China’s dispossed is still unpossessed! | 


FAILING LEADERSHIP OF THE ORGANIZED CHURCH 


A keen-minded observor remarked recently, “I am trying to 
decide what the organized church in China is able to, or planning to, 
do in the amazingly new situation that confronts it.” He left the 
impression of failure to reach a satisfactory decision. Once or twice 
recently we have heard the organized church—not Christianity— 
dubbed “moribund.” This disconcerting adjective reveals serious 
doubt about the organized church in modern China. It is not, of 
course, moribund as regards holding its own numerically or even as 
regards some growth in financial strength. The voice with which 
it is declaring its beliefs, too, is far from being that of one about 
to expire. In this latter regard, indeed, the organized church is 
more than usually active. Nevertheless leadership in and of the 
organized church is an unpossessed area. 

What justifies the application of the above-mentioned dubious 
adjective to the present-day organized church in China? The fact 
that .in a day when new openings for service and new leadership 
are developing all around it the vitality of the leaders within the 
church and the social leadership of the church itself are all too obvious- 
ly declining. China is going ahead in creating new leadership and is 


earnestly calling for more Christian participators therein; Christian - 


institutions are forging ahead in preparing leaders (this is less true 
of leaders in religious education); Christian leadership is making 
progress in enterprises outside the organized church; but the 
organized church itself is dropping behind both in securing live 
leaders for itself and in giving a lead as a Christian institution to 
the life of the Chinese people. In addition to its earnest, sometimes 
vociferous, proclamation of its tenets the church needs leaders that 
will urge its members forward in demonstrating how the spiritual 
forces that it claims to tap can affect the whole of the life around 
it. There is a call for prophets and exemplars who will challenge 
the whole church membership to strive for wholeness of life! The 
organized church lacks vision because it lacks bold leaders of vision! 
Yet somehow it must face its present-day responsibilities and 
potentialities in relation to the China that is emerging, in a way 
that will impel it forward not only in an increase of numbers but 
in an enlargment of its range of service. At a time when the burden 
of responsibility for its own life and service is falling with increasing 
heaviness upon the organized church. the virility of its leadership 
is lessening. Christian leadership there is in growing volume. 
Much of this virile leadership is engaged on tasks only loosely linked 
with the church. Within the church itself, also, are some able 
leaders. But this latter is not sufficient to lead the organized 
church forward. 

The organized church is increasingly unable to buy up its enlarg- 
ing opportunities. If that continues the time will come when it may 
truly be dubbed “moribund”! This situation has tremendous signi- 
ficance for its future. Christianity will continue in China; but if 
this lag is leadership within and by the organized church goes 
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unchecked the church runs the danger of finding itself in a position 
where it will have little meaning outside of what. it means to itself. 
If that should happen then as a Christian institution it would have 
little meaning for the tremendous task of saving China. 


_ How explain this lag in organized church leadership? First, 
the organized church is too much set on se -perpetuation. It is 
becoming an end in itself rather than a means to service bigger 
than its own life. It has not learned the ksson of. sacrificing its 
life! Its life lags because it is intent on its own nurture. No wonder 
it is so often easily satisfied with mediocre leaders. It contains 
within itself no vital challenge to call into its service bigger ones. 
Leadership does not grow in such a soil. 


Second, thirty years ago we started to establish educational 
institutions primarily in order to insure a better trained leadership 


for the organized church. As Prof. Chao points out in the “Corres- — 


pondence” section these institutions have contributed numerous 
types of leadership to China but “they have not produced effective 
leadership within the church itself.” Some of the leadership turned 
out as gone into those Christian enterprises mentioned as being only 
loosely linked with the church, for which, in most cases, the church 
carries no responsibility. The cause of this situation is as much in 


the organized church, if not more so, than in the institutions. For 


while the institutions have been training leaders to fit into changing 
China the programs, policies and methods of the organized church 
have remained in a more or less static condition. Thus, generally 
speaking, the organized church has been unable either to enlist or 
follow a modern-trained leadership. 


This lag in the aims and aspirations of the organized church 


comes out strikingly in the study made of the Five Year Movement 
by the National Christian Council. Asked the question as to whether 
there had been an increase in the number of church members 
participating in community enterprises few of those Chinese answer- 
ing understood the question. In the “Conference on the Church in 
China Today,” held in Shanghai in 1926, it was stated; “The Chinese 
Church is laying increasing emphasis upon (its) social work.” The 
fact is that while the institutions have laid emphasis on training 
leaders for such work it has grown up outside the organized church. 
The leadership trained in Christian institutions is finding its op- 
portunities apart from the organized church. 


Much work carried on by Christians who are members of the 
organized church is organized in movements which run parallel to 
it instead of being a definite part of the expression of its life. Such 
movements are often spoken of as “auxiliaries” to the church. Their 
auxiliary relationship is rather uncertain. Note a few of these move- 
ments which thus run parallel to the organized church. Christian 


education is often placed in this category. Student fellowships, 


Oxford Groups and, to a lesser extent, the numerous Gospel bands 


_belong there too. Christian centers for experimental rural recon- 


struction are gaining in numbers and strength. They carry on apart 
from the organized church. This is partly because united effort 
therein—a sina qua non—is easier when the social task is thus 
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approached; and partly because the organized church is far from 
having made up its mind about its responsibility for social improve- 


ment enterprises. The “Youth and Religion Movement” also finds 


a seperate organization necessary. Some feel, indeed, that the 
religious. needs of modern youth can be met only in some such way. 

While around the organized church, therefore, Christian activity 
and leadership is increasing within the church it is slumping. To 
point this out is far from urging that one organization alone could 
or should do all the work involved. But it must be recognized that 
while Christians are adjusting themselves to China’s needs outside 
the organized church that church is gradually being pushed to on ea 
side. There may be some uncertainty as to how far these _paralle 
movements feed members into the organized church; it is quite 
certain they are absorbing its best leadership. A leaderless church 
membership will not go far. The challenge of the organized church 
to leadership is weakening. The organized church is not awake to 
its relation to its own community in particular or the life of China 
in general. In China the most distinctive institution in ee 
is becoming its weakest in leadership. 


A NEW MOVEMENT NEEDED 


- What might be done? The organized church must win back its 
lost leadership, otherwise it will become merely a retreat for avoiding 
life’s threats rather than a place where one may learn how to over- 
come them. It will cease to have a victorious message! _ For the 
organized church is not victorious until it leads in victory over the 
whole of life. 

There is talk of continuing in some form the Five Year Move- 
ment. But do we want to continue a movement that, whatever the 
purpose of its sponsors may have been, has emphasized mainly the 
statistical strength of the church? The organized church must think 


- In terms of saving China rather than of saving itself. Why not 


start in its place, then, a five- or ten-year movement which shall aim 
to make the church aware of its community, national and inter- 
national responsibilities; that shall lead the church membership into 
doing more of its now overlooked tasks? This could be done through 
a long-continued series of conferences composed, so far as possible, 
of church-members in which Chinese leaders, in the main, would 
lead the organized church into a larger sphere of service and 


experience. “But,” someone complains, “church members do not. 


think.” Quite so! That may explain their easy acceptance of leaders 
that just keep them where they are. But they must be startled into 
thinking and enlarged service! Such a movement need not aim to 
establish a particular program. It would emphasize many of the 
things put forward by the Five Year Movement. It would endeavor 
to lead the church to search for its program. It would aim at 
spiritual virility shown in service! A long-range movement such as 
this might bring about a quickening of church life that would give 
birth to the creative leadership now hidden on membership lists. It 
might win back some of the leaders already drafted elsewhere. Cer- 
tainly some such educational movement for live service by the 
organized church is urgently needed. 
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China’s Modern National Leadership 
HOLLINGTON K. TONG 


N this land—traditionally regarded as eternally changeless and 
sunk in dreams of the past from which awakening was impos- 
sible—there was manifested a few years ago a surging, heaving 
ferment, comparable only to the volcanic lava that is ejected 

from. the bowels of the earth. Men call it the “national movement”, 
or the birth of new national leadership, but at present recognition of 
what it can accomplish is for the most part confined to a small 
number of key position leaders. It is the awakening of a minority 
who seek to guide their countrymen, politically and socially, in the 
direction of progress. 


The hard crust of convention has continually bound fast the ened 


of new leadership beneath as it struggled to burst through into ‘the 


light. From the first day of the Republic—it is not necessary to go 
further back—the conservative elements had rejected each appeal 
that was made to them to join in the great enterprise of transforming 
China into an up-to-date country, which had to be undertaken. The 
dead wrappings of the past had always constrained the aspiring spirit 
of a reborn nation that demanded a better order of things. | 


' Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek then stepped out upon the 
political stage, and after strenuous efforts, succeeded in bursting 
these dead wrappings asunder. The national movement roller The 
new life appeared. Modern leadership emerged triumphantly. Under 
it a series of reforms were introduced, which are destined to save 
China from gradual distintegration if she is given sufficient time to 
work out her own: salvation unmolested. 


| It is difficult, if not impossible, to refrain from conceding to 
Generalissimo Chiang the credit of being the prime mover. Much 
that has been accomplished during the last few years can be traced 
directly and indirectly to his influence, support and initiative. From 
every political camp, even radical, he has gathered his band of help- 
ers to give a new life to the nation. It must be remembered that he 
has had the loyal assistance—without which accomplishment would 
have been impossible—of men like Mr. Wang Ching-wei, Mr. Sun 
Fo, Dr. H. H. Kung and Mr. T. C. Soong, to name only a few. 


, National aspiration of itself can accomplish little. Although full 
of fervor and enthusiasm the people can but gropingly progress 
toward the light unless they have leadership. The contemporary 
history of Italy, Germany, America and Russia is necessarily largely 
the history of Mussolini, Hitler, Roosevelt and Stalin. The conditions 
that existed in those countries obtained also in China. A leader was 
called for. Someone had to bear the standard and lead the way, and 
that honourable, but onerous, task devolved upon. Chiang Kai-shek. 
Consequently an account of China’s recent national progress in 
politics, economics and social affairs must needs be mainly largely 
autobiographical and a record of the personal — of the leader 
placed by Fate in the vanguard. 
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The fact that the leader-was born on a lonely farm and lived in 
his boyhood among the silent hills by the side of rushing torrents 
tended to make him stubborn and strong-willed, but these very 
characteristics, which are considered by some as short-comings, have 
supplied the power to sustain any forward movement that had once 
been inaugurated with his approval. Here lies the secret of the 
political and social achievements of the National Government. 


But along what lines has China’s modern national leadership 


under Generalissimo Chiang been working? After passing through ~ 
various vicissitudes, two things had become clear to him. One was — 


the necessity of national unification which he determined should be 
achieved by political means if humanly possible, while force of arms 
would be used only as the last recourse. Civil strife, since the 
establishment of the National Government, has always been initiated 


by its opponents. 


After the completion of the northern expedition which resulted 
in the establishment of the National Government in Nanking, force 
was employed for the first time when the Kwangsi military leaders 
started a movement against Nanking. When there was further 
internal dissension within the rank and file of the Kuomintang follow- 
ing the suppression of the Kwangsi leaders, the Generalissimo 
resigned in order to save the union. Later, when General Yen Hsi- 
shan and Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang moved against the government, 
Generalissimo Chiang reluctantly launched a punitive expedition. 
But unification by force was never his policy, though when force 
became essential he employed it, and he is now occupied with the 
campaign for the suppression of the Communists with the object 
that has inspired him throughout of insuring national unification. 


In the second place he became profoundly conscious that without 
unification China is powerless. Unless China becomes a united whole, 
he realized, it would be impossible to carry out reforms effectively. 
Industrial and economic interests are so interlocked that it would 
not be possible to leave Szechwan in chaos, Kiangsi in the grip of 
Communists and Honan in the hands of the Red Spears if the rest 


of the country was to become prosperous. Nor would it be possible 


to secure respect from the powers and to ward off external dangers 
if all the provinces were in a semi-independent state and did not 
recognize the orders of the Government. A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. Industrial and other developments could follow 
od when order has been evolved out of chaos in the whole area - 
China. 

But other lies have not been neglected. One direction in 
which China’s political development is moving is towards the gradual 
adoption of a democratic system of government as envisaged by the 


late Kuomintang leader, Dr. Sun Yat-sen. To this end, intensive 


preparations are being made to terminate political tutelage and 
establish a constitutional regime at an early date. Already a com- 
plete rational and logical code of law has been promulgated to safe- 
guard the rights of the people. Last year 235 courts and 83 modern 
prisons were established to enforce the law without inflicting 
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unnecessary hardship upon those who come before the judicial 
authorities. For the protection of labor, a labor union law was 
enacted in 1929 to allow the formation of unions along proper lines 
and under government supervision. The right to strike is so regulated 
as to safeguard the workers’ interests and i sure ? industrial peace 
at the same time. © 


Simultaneously, efforts are being ‘made to carry out the order 
of the Government issued in 1929 that all arrangements for district 
autonomy in the district (hsien) should be completed by 1934. 
Nineteen provinces have set up institutes for the training of chu- 
chang, namely, heads of the sub-divisions of a district. In 1933 more | 
than 8,000 graduates of these institutes were available for appoint- — 
ment. A model local government is being worked out in Kiangsi. 
Truly, whatever evil the Communists have brought to the people of 
that province has had its own peculiar compensation. Rev. G. W. 
Sheppard, a missionary from New Zealand, who has spent fifteen 
years in Kiangsi, told the writer that he is amazed at the simplicity 
of the government machinery that has been set up in the districts of 
Kiangsi which have been recovered from the Communists. 


In former days, a magistrate in a district was an important 
official, who travelled in state, being usually followed by a large 
retinue. Those who wished to see him on business often found it 
necessary to oil the palms of the Yamen runners. “But today,” Mr. 
Sheppard said, “magistrates of a different kind are ruling in Kiangsi.” 
He gave an example of a typical modern magistrate. - Whenever 
that official wishes to make a tour of his district, he bundles up his 
own baggage, throws it into a common bus and then starts travelling 
exactly like a private individual without official rank. Those farmers 
who have complaints to make go to him direct. Standing in the 
courtyard of his temporary office, he will listen to what they have 
to say and settle the case immediately. Thus China’s national lead- 
ers are trying to give the people a better government by starting 
reforms in the districts, and paving the way for district autonomy. 


For the further development of a democratic system of govern- 
ment, a constitution is being drafted. Numerous drafts of the con- 
stitution have been made. Recent constitution-making owes its 
genesis to the Fourth Plenary Session of the Kuomintang Congress 
held in December, 1932. The Congress adopted a resolution, proposed 
by Mr. Sun Fo, providing that in order to meet the national crisis 
the party should endeavor to bring about, within the shortest time, 
local self-government throughout the country and usher in, by stages, 
the period of constitutionalism. It was further resolved that the 


first People’s Congress be convened in March, 1935,* to adopt formally 
a permanent constitution of the Republic of China. 


National economic planning has been another policy of China’s 
leaders. It has been adopted by both the ruling party and the 
national government. The initiative for this came from Dr. Sun, who, 
in his book on “International Development of China”, urged: “The 


*Date still undetermined, Editor. 
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state should lead in business enterprises and set up all kinds of. 
productive machinery which will be the property of the state.” He 
advocated the construction of 100,000 miles of railways, 1,000 The 
miles of macadamized roads, and other productive enterprises. 


book was published in 1919, eight years after the establishment of | 


the National Government. 


_ Nine years later, the late leader’s illustrious son, Mr. Sun Fo, 
produced his “Outline of Reconstruction”. As it would take fifty 
years to complete his father’s gigantic scheme at a cost of twenty- 
five billion dollars, he suggested a ten-year program, but this did not 
go beyond the discussion stage. The plan called “The Program for 
Material Reconstruction During the Period of Political Tutelage’’, 
. providing for the use of half the national revenue for material recon- 
struction, similarly failed of realization. In 1931, there was evolved 
a six-year plan recommending railway and harbor building, construc- 
tion of 200,000 miles of roads, 50,000 miles of railways and national 
shipping lines, the establishment of basic industries, state aid to 
agriculture and the colonization of the northwest provinces. 


A ten-year plan based on the six-year program approved by the 
People’s Convention was announced in August, 1931, but three months 
later, the National Economic Council was organized to carry out a 
three-year plan. Chairman Chiang Kai-shek in an address ath 
the plan indicating the general lines along which reconstruction should 
be carried out, although details were to be worked out by commissions 
of experts. Two new features of the scheme were the training of 
administrators and international Cunpenation through the League of 


Nations. 


The National Economic Council set up to execute the plan 


was at first under the control of the Executive Yuan, but now it 
receives orders directly from the Government. The Council has five 
technical committees whose work is to deal with public roads, 
hydraulic engineering, health, education, and rural reconstruction. 
Three of them, the Central Field Health Station, Bureau of Public 
Roads, and the Hydraulic Engineering Bureau, which are administra- 
tive organs, have already accomplished a good deal of practical work, 
but the other two committees are policy-making bodies. : 


Simultaneously. the four-year plan, which aims at making the 
Yangtze Valley a centre of industrial reconstruction, has advanced 
beyond the vaguely idealistic stage. It was based on a scheme for 
- the establishment of basic industries which was worked out by Dr. 
H. H. Kung, when he was minister of industries. Concrete proposals 
have been brought forward and foreign capital has been interested. 
The scheme for the building up of a steel mill along the Yangtze is 
one of the projects to develop China’s central region. 


Socially, the New Life Movement shows the direction in which 
China’s national leaders are working. This movement, started by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, has taken the country by storm. 
Madame Chiang in a recent informal chat with foreign newspaper 
correspondents in Peiping expressed her belief that China’ s greatest 
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hope was this reform which aims to preserve all the best of China’s 
ancient culture and to blend it with those parts of western culture 
which China needs. Under the stimulus of the movement, she said 
that China would have every chance of becoming.a great nation within 


ten years if given a period of peace and prosperity. | 


The rigid training of Generalissimo Chiang in his boyhood 
together with indications of juvenile depravity that he had seen 
during the Fukien campaign at other times, such for instance as 
children of tender years indulging. in smokin ing on the public streéts, is 
induced him to consider methods of combating licentious ways in 
the young. Soon after his return to Nanchang from Fukien he 


launched the New Life Movement. In less than a month the move- 


ment became so popular that it swept over nearly the entire 
country. Its inaugural meeting was held at Nanching on February 
19, 1984. Nanking was the first city to respond. Then cities _ 
Tientsin, Peiping, Hankow and Shanghai followed suit. 


In one of his speeches Generalissimo Chiang advocated a rever- 


sion to the virtues taught by the Chinese sages. These virtues are 
Li, Yi, Lien, and Chu. “From the pragmatic point of view today we 
may interpret the four virtues as follows: Li means regulated attitude 


‘(mind as well as heart) ; I means right conduct (in all things) ; Lien 


means clear discrimination (honesty, in both personal, public and 
official life) ; and Chu means real self-consciousness (intergrity and 
honor).” These interpretations are given in “An Outline of the 
Principles” written by Generalissimo Chiang and transkated by 
Madame Chiang. 


He has often inculcated into the minds of the younger generation 
particularly, loyalty, filial piety, kindliness, love, faith, righteousness 
and peace. On another occasion, he said that, based as it is on these 
time-honored virtues, the movement must be made effective by observ- 
ance of the elementary principles of orderlines, cleanliness, simplic- 
ity, plain living, promptness and reliability. 


No social movement can expect to attain immediate and lasting 
success without a central figure who can throw himself heart and 
soul into the cause and influence others by example and precept. In 


the case of the New Life Movement, Generalissimo Chiang is the 


central figure and his example and precept have made a strong appeal 


to the masses. There is every reason to believe that the mee 


will attain tremendous impetus as time goes on. 


The depth of the wisdom of China’ s sages is indeed profound. It 
is like a living fountain of pure water, ever flowing to satisfy the 
spiritual thirst of the Chinese masses. Each age goes back to that 
wisdom afresh in order to drink at the fountain head. 


After the Taiping rebellion Viceroy Tseng Kuo-fan tried to 
restore the observance by the Chinese of their ancient virtues. At 
present Generalissimo Chiang is endeavoring to lead the people back 
again to simple living and high thinking, or the right conduct of life, 
which has been much disturbed - the impact of western civilization 
in the last sixty years. a eee | 
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After the founding of the Republic twenty-four years ago, the 


conservative people—here the drama began to move forward and a 


tragic note was first sounded—refused to throw aside their ancient 
prejudices and join in the national movement, thinking that they 
still held the key of knowledge, which as a matter of fact they had 
lost forever. But Generalissimo Chiang and he colleagues, as they 
go forth with the fearless steps of youth, will eventually emancipate 
them from bad social habits and call them back to the ancient ways 
of living. | | 

- China’s modern national leadership, with Generalissimo Chiang 
as the doyen, is heading politically for national solidarity and 
stability, the democratic system of government, national economic 
planning (or state control of basic industries), better means of com- 
munications, rural rehabilitation and general reconstruction. Socially, 
it is endeavoring to secure a return to the ancient virtues which stood 
China in good stead for thousands of years, and to retain those parts 
of western civilization which have been found desirable for China to 
engraft. This task is almost appalling in its immensity but a begin- 
ning has been made. | : | | 


=o= | 
Leadership of Women in Modern China 
SOPHIA H. CHEN ZEN | 


leadership of women is touched upon. First, are there woman 


. HREE questions at once suggest themselves when the topic of 
leaders in modern China? Second, if there are, what are their — 


chief achievements? Third, what are the essential elements 
that make up the leadership of Chinese women? In the limited 
space allotted to me, I can treat these three aspects of our subject 
in a very brief manner only. : 


As to the first question, “Are there woman leaders in modern 
China?” my answer is easily in the affirmative. But as it is impos- 
sible for me to enumerate all the names of women who in one way 
or another have proved themselves as leaders, I shall satisfy myself 


by mentioning only a few representative ones. Thus, we have the 


Mesdames Sun Yat-sen, Liao Chung-kai, and Wang Ching-wei in the 
political field; Dr. M. I. Ting of Tientsin in the medical profession; 
Miss P. S. Tseng of Changsha, Miss C. N. Wang of Soochow, and Dr. 
I. F. Wu of Nanking in the educational world; Mrs. S. M. Woo (Miss 


Anna S. Chiu) of Shanghai in the musical world; and Mrs. C. F. Wang 


of Peiping and Mrs. Frances Wang Liu of Shanghai in the field of 
social service. The last of these categories is best represented by 
the Y.W.C.A.s and enlists as large a number of woman leaders as 
any other category on our list. Then we also have a large number 


of woman teachers and professors, another large number of woman 


artists and writers, in such lines as poetry, painting, short-story, 
essay, and others, both of the traditional and the western schools. In 
the professional field, such as banking shop-keeping, law, and so on, 
the list is yet comparatively small, though the number of women 


participating in these activities is increasing.. 
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Though a leader’s worth is not to be juged by hastily obtained 


and observed results, yet accomplishments perhaps constitute the 


best means by which we may measure the degree of leaderghip in 
any given person or class, provided these accomplishments are actual 
and substantial. However, it would be best for us to bear in mind 
that it was only after the Republic that Chinese women emerged 
from their big families; and it was only a decade or so ago that they 
began in earnest to assume leadership in the national reconstruction 


of China. For this reason, our estimation of their merits must ; 


necessarily be tentative only. 


Not long ago I read in an be an who 


has resided in China as a commercial agent the following paragraphs: 
“It is a sad fact that almost the only Chinese who are really doing 
anything in China are those doing harm”. “And the handful of the 
enlightened and educated agonize in the columns of struggling 
weekly newspapers over a situation which they cannot alter and 
about the results of which no one can be optimistic.”? 


Now if we are to take these words seriously, it would, indeed, seem 


_ that the record of Chinese leadership, not only of women but even 


of men, is very empty indeed. But let us see how true these state- 
ments are by examining one phase of the leadership in our country, 
namely, the leadership of modern women. ‘Suppose we look first 
at the profession of medicine. Any one needs but go to a women’s 
hospital of any standing and note the swarming crowd of: patients 


there to be convinced of the great need that is being filled by these 


western-trained woman doctors, who are proving to the patients as 
well as to the general public that a Chinese woman is capable of 
rendering a highly technical service whose excellence is equal, if not 
superior, to that of any foreign medical doctor; as for instance the 
head of the Peiyang Women’s Hospital, Dr. M. I. Ting, has most 
capably proved. 


Political achievements of woman however, have 


| less independent of men than those in many other fields, and so they 
_may be taken for their moral significance rather than for their actual 


results. Researches and contributions in the field of music, such as 


the Chinese folk and childrens’ songs rendered in the western scale by — 


Mrs. S. M. Woo, are an evidence of the success in the harmonious 
combination of elements of the western and Chinese cultures, and 
are being appreciated not only by Chinese scholars and musicians 
but also by western musicians as well. Education through the 
modern school system is a new thing in China, and it is chiefly due 
to the devotion and efforts of its women leaders that the young 
girls and young women in China are having their prayer for higher 
and better education answered by schools other than mission institu- 
tions. In the matter of international understanding, especially in the 
realm of cultures, valuable contributions have been and are still 
being made by women of many-sided interests and activities through 
their writings, their participation in international conferences, and 


INoTE: “Prostrate China”, Current History, J une, 1933, Ralph be pr 
“a United States Consular Agent in China. 
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their contributions through the contact of personalities in general. 
These then are some of the tangible accomplishments of woman 
leaders; and I have to omit with great reluctance a number of equally 
noble names not only in the above-mentioned categories, but also 
of those who are making an heroic effort in carrying on the double 
duty of motherhood and useful citizenship in a quiet and humble 
Way. 


But if our American friend’s statement is trustworthy. we 
are faced with disillusionment about Chinese leadershiv not onlv in 
the tangible world of deeds, but also in the more subtle world of 

| words. But fortunately again, facts tell us that the influence of the 
few “enlightened and educated” who “agonise in struggling weekly 
newspapers” is not so “non-existing” as our friend would like us to 
believe, though the results have not been as fruitful as these 
agonizing writers have wished. And if proofs gre needed, I 


ly not a Christian herself, took it upon herself to explain to the excited 
a students the fundamental difference between the Christian religion 
in Europe and that in China, especially in its political, social, and 
economic aspects, by writing a long and objective article on the 
i. position of Christianity in European history, so that the young stud- 
ti ents might see that their excitement was quite unnecessary. And 
ie if our judgment is correct, this article did succeed in bringing young 
China to a more balanced conception of this special religion. ‘This 
then is one of the many instances which clearly show the rever'se side 
of the statement made by our American friend as quoted above. 


However, it seems to me that the most precious of women’s 
achievements in contemporary China is their silent example of high 
' ideals and noble personalities. Take for instance the spirit of 
eooperation and self-sacrifice. Are not these the intangible agencies 
which have enabled the modern Chinese women to submerge their 
personal interest and even the interest of their sex in the greater 
interest of national salvation? And in my opinion, this is a fortunate 
situation, the protest of my more militant-minded sisters to the 
contrary. For after all, the national crisis in present-day China is an 
overwhelming reality; and both the noble-minded men and women in 
China should consider themselves as comrades in the same ship whose 
fate depends entirely upon the joint effort of all its crew. vi 


Thus we see that in the field of deeds, in the field of words, and § 
in the field of personalities, modern women in China are making pl 
great contributions, some already yielding fruitful results, others 
still potential, but all pointing to the conclusion that on the whole, 

. woman leaders in modern China are pursuing a right path, not only § h: 
“a - for the development of their own lives, but also for the reconstruc- sh 
fs tion of their country. Yet most of these achievements, especially § is 
those in the realm of personalities, are not things that can be § ri; 
measured by the tape measure, still less can they be seen in a ball- 


room! 


we: 


| 

| 

_ mention one definite instance as an illustration. hen the anti- 
" Christian movement in China was at its height some twelve or 
\s thirteen years ago, a woman scholar of my acquaintance, who is 
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Our last question is. “What kind of leaders are these modern . 
women in China?” And I can best answer it by analyzing, very 
briefly, the background of this leadership into two distinct elements, 
namely, the historical background of the native culture, and the 
influence of the foreign culture from the West. | 


The Chinese women in history, in. spite of the apparently lew 


position they held in society were nevertheless very independent 


individuals, decidedly much more independent than women in any 
other oriental countries. However, fortunately for China, this inde- 


-_pendence of her women was not of the militant kind which regarded 


men as its target. On the contrary, it was rather the expression and 
outgrowth of that moral courage and that willingness to shoulder 
responsibilities which in their turn were the products of the peculiar 
structure of the Chinese family and society, under whose tyrannical 
power it had become almost imperative for the Chinese woman to 
be self-forgetting and self-sacrificing in order that these institutions 
might live. How, then, could the Chinese woman with such a moral 
background help becoming a leader when the modern training in 
technical subjects had given her the necessary weapon to make her. 
leadership complete and efficient; since leadership in the basic sense 
of the word must mean the courageous shouldering of responsibilities, 
and the willingness to forget about one’s self in the face of any 
crisis, be it in the family, in the nation, on the battlefield, or in 
the council room? This then explans the paradox in the life of the 
Chinese woman leader, who is both self-abrogating and ambitious; 
cooperative yet independent. | 


Another native factor which has influenced the nature of the 
Chinese woman leadership is the Chinese man. For reasons too 
complicated to be explained here, the Chinese man has, for ages 
past, been encouraging and exalting such women as had proved them- 
selves to be his equals in the literary or scholarly realm, or as 
leaders in the family or national crisis, with the only but important 
exception of those in the political sphere. Chinese men seemed to 
be able to take pride in the achievements of the mothers, wives. 
sisters, daughters, and what not, not only of their own but even of 
those of their friends, so long as the activities of these women were 
confined to spheres outside the political; but the minute a woman 
showed an active interest in the government, an unanimous outcry 
would burst forth, piercing the very height .of the heaven and the 
very depth of the earth, whereby the men would call upon the gods 
and spirits and the ghosts of ancestors to come to the rescue of a 
nation which had fallen victim to “a hen crowing for the dawn” in 
place of the cock! 7 | 


Conditions have now changed and few men of modern training 
have either the courage or self-confidence to blow the bugle for help 
should the hens now choose “to crow for the dawn!” However, such 
is the irony of life that while the cocks are learning to believe in the 
right of hens to crow, the hens themselves in general are still quite 
lukewarm in their desire to acquire this new art, with the exception 
of some attempts at suffrage movements by a few woman politicians 
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of ten or twenty years ago. These attempts have not succeeded 
well not because their cause was not understood and sympathized 


_ with by intelligent women in China, but rather, in my opinion, because 


of the inadequacy of leadership among its advocates and also because 
cooperation with the men rather than sex-struggle has become the 
dominant note of women’s activities in modern China. And the 
Chinese men, so far as I can observe, have also been quite reasonable 
in their attitude towards the subject of women’s emancipation, and 
have not yet made any discrimination against women as such in the 
rewarding of merits such as membership in the Central Political 
Council. Why then should we fezr that women may be denied their 
political rights and privileges when we have good reasons to believe 
that the Chinese men will be sympathetic when and if the time should 
come for the participation by women in political affairs, not through 
the craving for superficial triumph of women over men, but through 
the genuine demand for women’s advices and opinions in matters 
of which they posses a deeper insight and a better knowledge than 
men?. It seems to me to be much more wise, therefore, for Chinese 
women to prepare themselves for these responsibilities with know- 
ledge and personality than to destroy this gift of cooperation through 
what is called the sex-struggle. For whatever results we may. get 
from this struggle, they are at their best only the golden eggs that 
the goose lays, while this spirit of cooperation is the goose herself. 


The second element in the leadership of the Chinese women is 
the influence of western culture. Capable and courageous as the 
women of the old culture may have been, yet they lacked one thing 
in the acquirement of an all-round leadership, namely, the ability 
to organize and the willingness to cooperate on a large scale. This 
one thing the missionaries from western countries have brought to 
us, and the most notable illustration of this gift is the Y.W.C.A., 
which is the first institution of foreign origin that has encouraged 
native leadership, and has made it a special policy to train native 
leaders. As a result of this effort, those of the Chinese women who 
could organize best and cooperate most effectively are the ones that 
have either been trained by the Y.W.C.A. or are working with it 
as their basis. 2 


Another gift which western women have brought to their 
Chinese sisters is the spirit of devotion to a specific cause, notably 
the cause of social betterment. This spirit, when falling upon the 
congenial soil of the spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to her family 
of the Chinese woman of the native culture, is at once absorbed by 
the latter, as raindrops are absorbed by the ocean. The result 
may be seen best in the lives of such women as the above-mentioned 
Miss Tseng, Miss Wang, Dr. Wu, Dr. Ting, and a host of others, 
who have even gone so far as to sacrifice marriage for devotion to 
causes—each in her own field which they believe to be their highest 
duty to humanity. For leadership in these fields is more jealous of 
a woman’s activity and interest than it is in the field of literature, 


art, and other more elastic subjects, and only by remaining unmarried 


could a woman hope to fulfill the requirements of such exacting leader- 
ship. Is this not proof enough, then, to convince us what a noble 
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product can be obtained when two congenial vemapencen in two cultures 


ideally combined? 


These then are the essential qualities of a woman leader in 
modern China: self-sacrifice and moral courage, independence and 
cooperation, knowledge and ambition, and the joint product of the 
native sense of self-forgetting and the western conception of 


devotion to a specific cause. When such a combination is obtained, 
what wonder that its possessors should be capable of giving instead 


of taking, of putting duties before and above rights, of overlooking 
recompenses in the carrying out of responsibilities, and, above all, of 


succeeding as leaders among their less fortunate sisters? 


Women Leaders in New China 
MISS YI-FANG WU 


NE of the outstanding aspects of New China is that the women 
have stepped out of their traditional bondage and have entered 
into various lines of activity. Furthermore, women now have 

- equal rights with men, legally, socially, educationally and 
economically. Since this change has taken place within a short 
period much credit has been given to the ability of Chinese women. 
and surprise has been expressed, especially in western countries, at 
the marked difference between the young women in China today and 
their mothers of a generation ago. 


To understand fully the situation we need to be reminded of two 
important facts. The first is the rich heritage that modern Chinese 
women have received from women of the past: and the second is 
that the emancipation of woman is a part of the whole process of 
the modernization of China. © 


Chinese women in olden times, as their sisters in western coun- 
tries fifty years ago, considered home-making their divine and sole 
duty. The patriarchal family system and the high standard of hsien . 
mu liang chi (prudent mother and good wife) gave Chinese women 
such training and discipline that it resulted in the cultivation of 
strong characteristics, such as _ self-denial, forbearance, patience, 
noise, family loyalty, and high ideals. Many historical accounts show 
how a Chinese man’s education was made possible through the self- 
sacrifice of his mother or his wife, he being thereby enabled to attain 
eminence. The emphasis on filial piety gave an honored place to 
motherhood, and so within the household the mother or grandmother 
ruled with authority. All this training through the ages has given 
the Chinese woman the potential ability of stepping. out into the new 
situation during this transitional period and meeting the new 
demands upon her with poise and ability. 7 


The second fact is that the cry for the emancipation of women 
was first raised by liberal leaders, mostly men, as an important phase 
of the movement to modernize China. The first few Chinese girls’ 
schools were established by such men and women in and near 
Shanghai soon after the humiliation of the Boxer rebellion, and in 
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1907 the Empress Dowager issued an edict to open normal and 
prmiary schools for girls in the big cities. However, recognition must 
be given here to and gratitude expressed for, the pioneer work of 
the Christian missionaries for forty years before this in maintaining 
girls’ schools side by side with those for boys. This Christian 
principle of equal treatment of men and women naturally had 
influence in the movement in China to uplift women. 


‘Soon after women received modern education they began to 
enter professions and join in various movements. Instead of meeting 
antagonism from men they were rather encouraged, particularly by 
liberal-minded leaders. By this time women’s rights had been gener- 
ally established in western countries through the struggles of 
women. This situation had its natural effects on the attitude toward 
women in China,-and the place of women in. a modern democratic 
state was gradually and fully recognized. In the draft constitution, 


' recently completed by the Legislative Yuan, women have exactly the 


same franchise as men. This revolutionary and: modernization pro- 
cess in China explains how it has been possible for women in China 
to gain within two decades all the rights and privileges which took 
years of struggle for women in western countries to secure. In 
general it may be said that today an educated woman in China can 
enter into any profession she chooses; actually we find women in all 
kinds. of occupations. 

Because of the traditional respect to the scholar, siesinees was 
the first profession which women took up. The woman staff of the 
first. private girls’ school opened in 1904 in Hangchow, may serve to 
illustrate the type of women that first stepped out of their homes to 
serve others. The principal was a woman about fifty, much respected 
because of her personal character and capability. She had been 
left a young widow with three step-sons by the first wife and a 
baby boy of her own. After she was saved from ending her life to 
follow her husband, she brought up the children and gave them 
proper education under much financial difficulty. One Chinese teacher 
was a gray-haired, old-style woman scholar, the granddaughter of a 
famous scholar and painter, who had received literary training before 
her marriage. The other teacher of Chinese was from Huchow, well- 
known because of her own literary talents, but married to a man 
less scholarly. The fourth teacher was a young woman of about 
thirty with a keen mind and a strong personality. She remained 
single because after her father’s death she had to support her 
mother through embroidery and during the same time she tutored 
her younger brother. She was asked to teach history and geography. 
While she was well-prepared to do the first, she found a modern 
text-book on geography a difficult thing to deal with. She confided 
to her students afterwards that she often studied until after midnight 
before she could meet the class in the morning. She was alert to 
current trends of thinking and national affairs. She taught her girls 
the meaning of patriotism and the duties of a citizen. 

At present we have women teaching from kindergartens up 
through to national universities. Occasionally a woman serves at 
the head of a department with men professors working under her. 
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According to the statistics on Higher Education for the year 19381- 
1932, published by the Ministry of Education, on the teaching 
faculties of the government, mission and private colleges and 
universities, the women members were 5.7 percent of the total. This 
percentage, while small in itself, is significant if one realizes that 
of a total of 103 institutions listed only two are colleges for women, 
where the proportion of women is naturally higher than the average. 
In general it may be said that there is no prejudice against women; 
any woman candidate if well-qualified will receive as fair considera- 
tion as men candidates. In government examinations, too, whether 
for civil service or scholarships, no discrimination is made against 
woman applicants. Last summer there were two women among the 
twenty-five college graduates who passed the competitive examina- 
tions given by the British Indemnity Fund Committee for scholar- 
ships in England. Even on the staff of the Government Central 
Research Institute a few women have been employed on equal terms 
with men. : 

As for other professions, women have gone into medicine, 
nursing, social and religious work, literary work, law, government 
service, business and industrial work. The two pioneers women 
physicians, Dr. Ida Kahn and Dr. Mary Stone, are well-known to the 
readers. In Christian work, Miss Ting Shu-ching, as the General 
Secretary of the National Committee, Young Woman’s Christian 
Associations for the past ten years, has carried forward a most 
worthwhile national women’s movement and has also contributed 
her wise counsel to other women’s organizations. Mrs. Herman 
C. E. Liu has done remarkable work in directing the W.C.T.U., 
editing a women’s monthly, and managing homes for woman beggars 
where they receive training in independent citizenship Mrs. H. C. 
Mei served for many years as the President of the National Com- 
mittee, Young Woman’s Christian Associations and has contributed 
a great deal towards the organization of the Chinese Women’s Club 
in Shanghai, and especially in promoting international understanding 
as chairman of the Joint Committee, representing seventeen women’s 
clubs of seventeen different nationalities. These outstanding women 
leaders are quite well-known, so more detailed accounts will be given 
about other women in different fields of work. 


In education Miss Chi Nyok Wang and her mother may be cited 
as doing pioneer and independent work. Mrs. C. D. Wang opened 
a small school in the year 1906 in Soochow to give education to 
daughters of the local gentry. She also had a keen interest in the 
welfare of women in promoting the unbinding of feet. She was 
appointed by the Viceroy of Kiangsu in 1901 to organize and head 
up the “Association for the Unbinding of Feet.” She herself visited 
nearby cities and there were over twenty branches of the organiza- 
tion established over the whole country. For her own daughters she 
managed to provide for advanced education by sending them abroad. 
In 1917 when her third daughter, Miss Chi Nyok Wang, returned 
from study abroad, having received her bachelor’s degree from Mt. 
Holyoke and her master’s degree from the University of Illinois, she 
took over the management of the school and reorganized it. Ever 
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deposits. In order -to develop along this line a first branch wes 
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since the school has been gradually improving and expanding under 


her principalship. It was a real task financially to maintain a 


private school, but she managed to maintain high standards and to 


‘send out well-prepared graduates. The scheol received recognition, 


therefore, from the Kiangsu Provincial Government and is now 
granted a government subsidy. A few years ago when the large 
student body could no longer be taken care of in the former building, 
Miss Wang secured from the government the use of an old office 
building and conducted a successful financial campaign for the 
necessary repairs and the construction of some additional new build- § 
ings. The total enrollment of the school is now around 700 with 
about half in the middle school and half in the primary department. 
About eighty percent of the graduates have gone on into colleges and 
universities, both abroad and in China. Fifteen percent went directly 
into some kind of work. 


Along literary lines we have had many prothinent women poets 


poet, Li I-an of the Sung Dynasty and the historian Pan Chao* of 
the Han Dynasty who completed the Annals of Han, left unfinished 
on the death of her brother. In. recent years women writers have 
begun to write along various lines. Some are writing poetry, some 
novels and short stories, and some have entered the field of journal- § 
ism. The first well-known woman poet is Hsieh Wan-yin. She 
received her school education at Bridgman School, Peiping, and at 
Yenching University, but had much nurture along literary lines at 
home. She writes beautifully in blank verse and in the Pei-hwa style. 
Her poems are mostly on the wonderful love of the mother, the beauty 
of nature, and the innocence of children. In a recent book on 
Modern Chinese Women Writers she was the first of the ten listed § y. 


in the book. no 


. The most prominent leader in business is the President of the gu 
Women’s Commercial and Savings 'Bank in Shanghai, Miss Yen § Pr 
Shu-ho. She received her middle school education from a mission §— 14 
school and in 1916 joined the staff of the Shanghai Commercial and § qu 
Savings Bank as its only woman employee. She worked in the all 
savings department for three years. She showed her talent and§ pr 
interest in banking and helped in devising means of encouraging 


established in Shanghai’s thickly populated section of Hongkg 
However, it was not very successful in the beginning, and Miss en 
was sent to take charge of this branch. Through her capable manage- 
ment there was a sudden increase in deposits. ‘While she was kept 
busy by her responsibilities, she was pondering all the time about what 
more she could do to help women especially. She felt that modern 
women in other countries are economically independent and enter 
into all kinds of enterprises, while here in China women have not 
learned how to manage their own finances. Yet with the process of 
modernization women ought to be contributing their share to the 


*The Chinese Recorder will publish in the near future a translation of 
the “Precepts for Women” written by this gifted woman. Enam 
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development of the country. In order to do anything funds were 
4 necessary and a banking institution would be able to give the necess- 
ary assistance. It was for the purpose of helping women that she 

as decided to start a woman‘s bank. She received support and approval 
i. from the President of the Shanghai Commercial and Savings Bank 
, and after careful preparation her own bank was opened in 1924. It 
: grew steadily and by the winter of 1930 she had completed its own 
= bank building on Nanking Road, Shanghai. The staff has increased 
from twenty to over ninety, and four-fifths of them are women. The 
deposits amount to over six million dollars. Her main interest is 


~ still to assist her fellow-women. She arranged her own office in such 
- a way that there is one entrance from the bank and another entrance 
na opening into a side street. This is to encourage shy woman clients 
Hy to come to her for advice since the banking institution is a com- 


paratively new thing in their experience and anyone going into a 
bank may be taken as possessing wealth. Being free to approach 
her without going through the bank itself, many women go to her 
for her wise counsel also. The steady growth of the bank is the 
best evidence of her success and service to women. 


Present-Day Authors and Thought* 

L OOKING at its surface, the present period in China does not 


-geem to be a particularly auspicious one for the growth of 
Bal literature. It is a time when people have to choose between 
saying what they do not want to say or saying what they 
want to say in a very luke-warm and harmless fashion, and so saying 
nothing at all. Early in 1934, on top of various other regulations 
the guarding against the spread of “dangerous thoughts”, the Central 
fen § Propaganda Committee of the Kuomintang issued an order placing 
ion @ 149 books under the ban. Shortly after that, the local party head- 
und @ quarters in Shanghai created a committee which is to scrutinize 
the # all the manuscripts of books or periodicals before they go to the 
and press. This censorship is carried out in such a meticulous way that 
ing § no word or phrase savoring of open radicalism can escape the notice 
yas— of the censors. This seems to be a time, therefore, when people 
would prefer to remain silent. | | 


en— Yet this is a time when people have much to say about many | 
a things! The loss of the North-Eastern provinces, the communist 
hat situation, rural bankruptcy, economic depression, capitalism, imper- 
"ft ialism, the next World War, etc. are all subjects of keen interest not 
in only to the intellectual few, but also to a large number on the lower 
vere strata of the middle class, who, in former days, were hardly sensitive 
/ 


- *(1) Most of the English names given for original Chinese books and 
periodicals are translations by the writer. | 
(2) In order to save space the real names of writers writing under pen- 
Bnames are not given. 
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to such problems. This is a time when people’s conflicting thoughts 


_ and suppressed emotions yearn for opportunities for expression. 


Such being the case, it is no wonder that in spite of the severe 
censorship enforced by the Government, the past: year has been 


- a most active one for the printing press. In the case of periodicals, 


the large crop of new publications has even earned for this period 
the title of “a year of periodicals” (#€ #§ *:). The continual growth 
of mailing agencies for books and magazines, of study circles, of read- 
ing clubs, is evidence of a wide-spread thirst for reading material, 
even though of the kind that has gone through a filtering process. 


Who are the outstanding authors at this time and what do they 


write about? To answer these two questions is the purpose of hits 


very brief review. 


At the head of the list come the “leftist” writers. It is not too 
much to say that this is at present by far the most influential group 
in spite of the great handicap under which they must work. In the 
first. place, there are those who are Communists and whose writings 
have direct bearing on communist activities in this country. Need- 
less to say, their writings can only have a secret circulation and 
whatever they write, they have to write mostly under pen-names. 
“The Red Flag” ( ALi ) and the “Bolshevik” (4%. # 4+ #€ ¥)—the 
latter being now extinct—are examples of periodicals of this type 
which occasionally reach the public eye. Among books, we may 
mention Chu Chiu Po’s (#2 #%@) “Whither China?” 3) 
#6 “Soviet China” # BW) and “The Chinese 
Revolution from the Point of View of Marxian-Leninism” (3 & Hi 
Gr Bi), a symposium by various authors. » 

It is writers on the outer circle of the “leftist” group, how ever, 
who get a wider access to the reading public. The majority 
these do not belong to the communist party, in spite of the fj 
that the whole trend of their thinking is a le Fr or crnipatitic 
to communism. We all of course know Lu Hsiin (4§ 34), author of 
that famous story of “Ah Q” (fj Q JE {§) and many other books. 
His most recent publications are “On Fake Liberty” (#% & th ®) 
and “Nan Chiang Peh Tiao Tze” (# HE dt Hi #), both collections 
of short essays. His writings have a pungent flavor; they go deep 
into the heart of the reader... He has no “ism” to preach, and yet 
his keen observation, his penetrating description, and his naive 
simplicity seldom fail to make a lasting impression on readers. The 
following is typical of the way in which he addresses those looking 
for a way out of the present chaos: 


“Why seek for guides and teachers with golden sign-boards 
hanging over their heads? Make your own friends, unite, and go 
out together toward the direction which seems to offer you life. 


What you have in abundance is energy; so, when you see a forest, 


make it a habitable land; when you see a wilderness, plant trees; when 
you see a desert, dig wells.” (“Hua Kai Tze” 3% & & p. 54). 


The main burden of his writings is the revelation of the ugly 
side of human nature with all its selfishness, ignorance and ‘greed. 
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In many respects he is not unlike Bernard Shaw whom he greatly 
admires. | 

Another very influential writer among this group is Mao ‘Ten 
(3 J®@). His first original novel “Eclipse” (@&h), which appeared 
several years ago, was a surprise in literary circles. It consists of 
three parts: “Disillusionment” 3), “Bewilderment” #) 
ang “Search” (38 3%), being an intimate description of the state 
of mind of youth of the petit bourgeoisie and the intellectual class 
during the revolutionary years of 1925-27. His next novel, 
“Twilight” (3 7%) is even more widely read. It describes the life 
of the capitalist class in Shanghai with their luxuries, loves, sorrows, 
intrigues, and their struggles against the over-powering influences of 
economic imperialism in native industrial enterprises. Another of 
his books is the “Spring Silk-worm” (3# #), a collection of short 
stories depicting the plight of farmers and tradesmen in small 
towns.in the present period of rural bankruptcy and economic depres- 
sion. 

Kuo Mo-Jo (3% % #) is another who stands in the front rank 
of leftist writers. He is one of the most productive writers, and 
his writings include short stories, plays, essays, and translations. 
By nature he is a poet and there is a touch of poetry in almost 
all of his writings. His chief attraction to youthful readers lies 
in his spirit of revolt against the dead weight of feudalistic customs 


| 


and morals. One of his plays. “Three Females. Who Revolted.” | 


(= By HE), describes three notable characters in Chinese 
history who overthrew conventional ideas of sex and purity to defend 
the dignity and indigenous rights of womanhood. His socialistic and 
materialistic trend finds a more vocal expression in his “A Study 
of Ancient Chinese Society” at 3), which is one 
of the first treatises on that. subject from the point of view of the 


materialistic interpretation of history. Recently his research has 


turned to the subject of oracle bones (i # 3¢), on which he has 
just produced several big volumes. Among his translations, the 
best known are “Die Leiden des Jungen Werthers” (“> 4 #€ # 2 
8 #8) and “Faust” (77 + #) by Goethe, and “War and Peace” 
(RQ Fu 4B) by Tolstoy. 


The name of two others must be mentioned here who do not 


| properly belong to this group, but who had a good deal in common 


in their first literary efforts with some of thase who are now classed 
as radical. The first one is Yi Ta-fu (4 % #%), a member of the 
“Creative Society” (@i 3 fit), one of the earlier literary societies to 
promote modern Chinese literature. He is a genius in the description 
of the inner struggles of youth wrestling with economic pressure 
and sex inhibition during the present period of the collapse of old 
morals. Some of the vivid portraits of his characters are said to 
have originated in the writer’s own experiences. His writings have 
been criticised as being too much dominated by the mood of self-pity 
and acquiescence without awakening in youth a sense of revolt and 
a demand for change. His typical works are “The Drowned” (jt i) 


and “The Lost-Sheep” 34). 
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The otner writer is Chang Tse Ping (3 # B), whe is famed 
for his ability to produce books in large numbers. His masterpieces 
are love stories in which three or more parties are involved. They 
are among the best sellers. In some of his books, Christianity is 
ridiculed, its worse side being exaggerated. It is said that this 
writer is beginning to turn proletarian in his writings. Among 
his books may be mentioned “The Last ( 4 fi), 
and “Spring on the Plum Mountain” #). 


_ Space permits only a passing reference to such names as Ting 
Ling (J #), a woman writer whose mysterious disappearance last 
year is still a riddle among literary circles, Chang Tien Yi (@ K ®), 
Pa Chin (2 4), Wang Tu Ch’ing (= %§ j#), Chien Hsing Tsun 
( &% Hy i$), and a number of people not so well known, the colorful 
covers of whose books in large numbers in the bookstores of Foochow 
Road strike the eyes of even the casual passer-by. 


Special mention must be made, however, of T’ien Han 
and Hung Shen ( Bk YE), both playwrights who, in addition to trans- 
lations, have written original plays published as collections under 
the titles of fy 2 Hh 4 and pt th 4 respectively. The fact 
worthy of special reference is that these two men have exerted a 
very great influence in the production of movies and modern plays 
in China at the present time. They both belong to the leftist group 
and the main theme of the plays and pictures they produce is 


generally the suffering of the oppressed in contrast to the exploita- 


tion and life of ease of the privileged class, with as much of a 


suggestion of a proletarian revolt as Government censorship permits. 


As examples of these, we may mention “The Roaring Tide of the 
China Sea” (th 65 the “Golden Age” & 
and “Roar China” #2 B!), a spicy and highly anti- 
imperialistic play originally written by a Russian who eye-witnessed 
the so-called Wanhsien Incident in 1926 when British gunboats 
opened fire on that city and killed a large number of Chinese. Another 
picture of this nature, “The Fisherman’s Song” (i 36 th), was so 


popular that its first run in one single — lasted for a record- - 


breaking period of over two months. 


Alongside of these writers of plays. are a number of motien- , 


picture critics; whose influence in the discounting of “soft’, 
unrealistic, and capitalistie pietures and the lauding of pictures with 
a “proletarian” color has been largely responsible for the present 
tone of Chinese pictures. Among these critics may be mentioned 
Shen Tuan Hsien ( 7%; ¥ 4) who writes under the pen-name of Hsiin 
Chi (S@ 2) and Ling Hao (# #), both writers for the bigger 
dailies, all of which have now a special section for moving-pictures. 


/ We must now turn to another group of writers, also within the 
_ Jeftist ranks, whose subjects are the social sciences and current 
events. Some of the more popularly known of these are the follow- 
ing: (1) Tao-fen (# #), former-editor of the “Sheng Huo” (4: #), 
which, while in existence, had the largest circulation among period- 
icals. He is just now travelling in Eyrope, and has put the impres- 
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sions he gathered on the trip in a book entitled “Letters from a 
“Traveller” (#8 # 4 8%). He also compiled a book on the life of 
Gorky (3% # 4%) and printed several collections of his articles which 
appeared in the “Sheng Huo”. (2). Hu Yu Chi (49 & Z), editor of 
a newly published paper called “World Culture” ( tt FP on GR), a 

writer on international affairs. His recent book “A Collection of Fu 
Sheng’s Essays” (4R 2c is entirely on this subject. (3) 
Chang Ni Ch’i a banker and extensive writer for 
periodicals. His recent book, “A Collection of Chang Ni Ch’i’s Essays” 
(3275 deals generally with world conditions, the decay of 
capitalism, ‘the way out” for China, etc. (4) Chen Wang Tao 
(ff SH 325), a scholar in Chinese literature and editor of the recently 
published bi-weekly “‘T’ai Po” (4 ), a paper which attempts to 


_ reveal the naked facts about the life of the under-privileged and to 


espouse the cause of “the people’s language” (~ 4 ##) as an advance 
from “Pai Hua” (f %#§) which was promoted at the “May 4” period 
under the leadership ot Dr. Hu Shih. One of his better known books 
is “An Introduction to Rhetoric” HAL). 


With regard to books on more technical subjects in the soi 
of social sciences, they are too numerous for any adequate descrip- 
tion. A catalog of recent books published by the “Modern” Book- 
Store (3 tt # Ja) contains 275 pages, with eighty pages devoted to 
books on social sciences, giving about 1,600 titles. Of these transla- 
tions form a very large percentage. The more popular ones are those 
on social thoughts and movements, dialectics, economic theories, par- 
ticularly those of the Marxian school, capitalism, fascism, imperial- 
ism, international politics, sex and family. Here again, the field is 
dominated by writers who on the whole accept the materialistic 
interpretation of history. Among original works, we may mention 
“The Philosophy of the Proletarian Class” (4 # 4) by 
Chang Ju Hsin (9% mm 4); “An Introduction to the social sciences” 
(it #+ 4 BE Dy Yang Chien Hsiu (4% and “A Theory 
of a New Education” (37 & by Yang Hsien Kiang (4 Wil). 


‘We have mentioned above writers who are considered to be 
distinctly radical, whether they belong to a political group or not. 
Then there are writers who may be classed as being “unorthodox” 
and yet who would not go the whole length in social, political, and 
economic theories as the others would. We may mention as repres- 
entatives of this group Tao Hsi Sheng (f% #% #2), author of “A His- 
torica] Analysis of Chinese Society” @ 2 3265 4 #f) and 
“Chinese Society and Chinese Revolution” (* jit 
and Chu Chi’ Hua #), author of “The “conomic Structure of 
Chinese Society” it @ 65 #). In this group may be 
included a number of the so-called Trotskians, formerly under the 
leadership of Ch’en Tu Hsiu (% $j #%), now in prison. On the 
question of the nature of the Chinese social structure, a heated and 
lengthy debate was carried on some two years ago, participated in 
mostly by people belonging to this group. A book was compiled by 
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Wang Li Hsi (98%) on this debate entitled “A Debate on Chinese 
Social History” (+ Bi iit BR). It was one of the notable 
events in contemporary Chinese thinking since the debate on ‘‘Science 
and the Philosophy of Life” (#} 4 St A 4A: $i) carried on shortly 
after the “May 4” period (1919), indicating a shift of attention 
brought about by recent events in China and the world. : 


In contrast with the group mentioned above come what may be 
called the “fascist” writers. Whether fascism: officially exists in 
China or not may be a controversial question, but during the past 
year or so there have appeared numerous periodical articles and a 
few books openly espousing. the cause of fascism. Of the periodicals, 
the following may be mentioned: “Socialist Monthly” (ft @ = -#% 
Fi), “Prospect” (gf 3), “Chinese Revolution” (+ @)> 
“Social News” (jit #f Bi), “Youth and War” to 
which Chou Yii Ying # 2%), Teng Hsiieh Ping & jk), and 
S. W. are some of the contributors. Of books may be mentioned 
“What Youth Today Should Know About” (4 A 65 BR), 
“Youth, War, and: Revolution” , » by Teng Hsiieh 
Ping, and “Chinese Revolution” ( by Chang Yun Wu 


(ie 


Briefly the argument of this group runs as follows: fascism by 


Its iron discipline will help the Chinese people to unite and regenerate. 


Democracy has failed because it is too slow and ineffective. Com- 
munism also excels in organization and discipline but our problem 
today is that of a struggle not of class against class, but of nation 


- against nation. Fascism does not propose to do away with the 


San Min Chu I (= & + #). It wants to give the latter vitality 
and efficiency by giving it a new instrument for expressing itself. | 


It cannot be said that the literature produced by this group has 
yet had any very great influence among the more intelligent reading 
public. Their arguments are often unconvincing and it is a question 
whether time will enable them to produce literature having the 
power of some of that produced by the leftist group, == | 


Coming in between the above two groups are those writers 
who may be called “liberals.” With some exceptions, this group 
in general takes an unfriendly attitude towards the existing 
political regime, but at the same time many of them are opposed 
to communism. | 

Hu Shih (#) 3%), a member of the so-called “Cresent-Moon” 
(#% A) group, is editor of the “Tu Li Ping Lun” (35 We i). 
This. group stands for liberty, civic rights and “good government.” 
He is a constant target for leftist writers. 

Liang Shu Ming author of “Our Final Awakening 
Regarding Chinese National Emancipation” RK 
and W. T. Tao 47 4), author of ‘Reconstruction 


of Chinese Education” (rp Bg # #f t 3#) are representatives of a 
group who consider rural reconstruction to be the crucial problem 


of China today. | 
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Lin Yu T’ang (4k 7% %&), former editor of Liin Yii (#@ #)— 
The “Chinese Punch”—and now editor of Chien Shih” (A [ij 
is the leading figure of a group called the “humorists” -(jiy BE 7) 
whose purpose is said to be to give a picture of things as they 
really are. The two papers mentioned, both bi-weeklies, are having 
wide circulation. Lao Shé (4 @) is another one of this group 
who is also well-known. | see | 


_ A weekly, “The New Life,” (3 4:) a successor to the “Sheng- 
Huo” (4: 7%), edited by Tu Chung-yuan (#¢ & 3#), which has 
perhaps the largest circulation among the weeklies, can also be 
classed as a “liberal” paper. 


of the other “liberal” writers are Ping Hsin (2k 


Lu Yin (j§ 6%), both lady writers, Chow Tso Jen (Jj #£ A), Shen 


Chung Wen (yt #€ 30), and Chao Ching Shen (4 & #). 


- Qne author, Chang Hen Shui (g§% # 2k) who writes old-style 
love stories draws a wide circle of readers. His book “Ti Hsiao Yin 
Yuen” (3% 5€ 49 #) is one of the best-sellers and represents a type 
of ideology which is but slowly dying in China. | 


: A few words must be said about Christian literature. Here 
we have a field which is hardly yet exploited because of the exceed- 


| ingly small number of Christians who can write from original 


experience and research. Of translations there are some, though 
insignificant considering the wealth of classical and more recent 
publications in the West. -Of original works, only a few need be 
mentioned. “The Personal Gospel” A by N. Z. Zia 
(it and the “Social Gospel” (jit #4 by the writer 
himself are both collections of essays on the spiritual foundation 
of religion and its social expression. L. C. Wu (& & Jij) has just 
written two pamphlets, “The Social Ideals of Jesus 85 @ 
48) and “Christianity and Social Reconstruction” jit 
ix). A symposium entitled “My Religious Experience”! (3% 
) edited by P. C. Hsii (@ HP gives a very good view of 
what Christianity means to a number of professors, religious work- 
ers, and students. If it is not out of place to mention books still 
under preparation, the following may suggest the trends of efforts 
now being made: “A Life of Jesus” (3{ && {@) by T. C. Chao 
(#9 “Christianity and Modern Thoyght” &MBK 
fB 48) by N. Z. Zia; “Christianity and Chinese Culture” (4 @ & R 
rh 3c by L. C. Wu; “Motze and Jesus” (3% fF) by 
Y. P. Mei “Christianity and China’s Reconstruction” 
(dE ce 3k), a symposium by various authors; “A New 
History of Socialism” (it @ = # by Wesley Shen HE). 


_ Among periodicals may be mentioned “Truth and Life,” (3 


Si A: Gy) edited by a Yenching University group and “The Amethyst” 


(% Wh) edited by T. T.,Lew The former contains 


_ 1.. Some of the chapters in this book are being translated for publication in 
the Chinese Recorder. ag ee 
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material of general interest while the latter is ‘devoted to Christian 
fellowship, worship and devotion. A bi-weekly paper “Tien Chia” 
(H a + A), edited by T. H. Sun (# B =) and intended for 
rural people, came into existence a few months ago. 


It may help us to get a bird’s-eye view of the subject if we 
try to make a summary of the above review and draw certain con- 
clusions from it. 


1. It is quite plain that the leftist writers are now dominating 
the field of literature. This can be seen by the quantity of their 


-o! © gag and the welcome that is accorded them by the reading 
public. 


2. The censorship and the so-called “cultural control”. ( 3 m9 
tt $3) which the present political regime has tried to mete out in 
order to re-direct people’s thinking, seems to have little effect on the 
growth of radicalism which is the immediate result of an endangered 
national existence both from the point of view of foreign aggression 
and that of internal economic bankruptcy. 


8. The issue between fascism and communism is: diiensinua: 
While a number on the left have turned to the right partly because 
of the hard lot that falls to a radical and partly because of the 
conviction that communism in its present form does not suit China, 


it is also true that many middle-grounders and even some of those - 


on the right have turned to the left. This is a period of unsettle- 
ment among those who are thinking and experiencing. 


4. The reading public has grown immensely. There is a hunger 
for literature in this time of mental depression and social upheaval. 
People are looking for a “way out,” be it intellectual, emotional or 
practical. 


5. Christian literature has fallen far behind. The Christian 
Movement in China seems to be hardly aware of the great changes 
that are now going on around it; hence it is caught unprepared. 
If there is anything like trends to speak of in this connection, they 
ean be said to be:—(a) the search for a new intellectual foundation 
for the Christian faith; and (2) the struggle for the application of 
Christian principles to the fundamental reconstruction of China. — 


-=0= 


China’ Ss Modern Aanitiiialions in Education 
Y. C. YANG 


modern educational can be summed up 
f in three words: regeneration, reconstruction and recovery. 
: All these have one source. They spring from a thorough- 


going consideration of China’s fundamental needs, and the 


ways and means whereby education may meet those needs and thus 
ensure a healthy, vigorous, integrated national life. 


For many centuries China worshipped culture. An_ educated 
man was, ipso facto, an efficient man. <A well-educated man was 
an all-round man. Literary ability was accepted as the guarantee 
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of professional and technical skill. The theory that knowledge of 


the classics can be taken as adequate preparation for meeting 
modern problems has now, however, been discarded, It is never- 


theless still believed by those in authority that all suggestions for 


national improvement are superficial except those which are related 
to and grounded in education. China’s leaders\have now committed 
themselves to the proposition that the nation’s deepest and highest 
aspirations can only be realized through education. Addressing a 
group of educators in 1932, General Chiang Kai-shek said, in effect. 
that for the reconstruction of: the country and the renascence of 
the race, it is not sufficient to use political and legal means only, 
much less to rely upon armaments and military force alone; but 


that to achieve fully the object of the revolution and attain the goal 


of national revival, the first task lies in setting in motion new 
tendencies in the country and creating a new psychology for the 
people, which can only be accomplished through the medium of 
education. 

This realization of the place and importance of education in 
China’s national life is further evidenced by the fact that important 
gatherings of national leaders have given careful consideration to 


the educational aim and system which should be adopted in China. 


Notable among them may be mentioned the declaration of the 
Nationgl Educational Convention of May 1928, which set forth the 
educational aim of China as a system built upon the “Three Prin- 
ciples of the People;” the section on Education in the Constitutional 
Pact adopted by the National People’s Convention of May 1931. and 


various government declarations and regulations following there- 


from. Prominent place is also given to education in the draft con- 
stitution now under consideration and waiting for adoption. . 


Before any specific objective may be achieved, the educational 
system must be brought under national control, if it is effectively 


‘to serve the purposes of the nation. This does not mean that only 
government institutions can exist, but that all schools must be 


brought under the supervision and direction of the Government. 
This is necessary, both in the interest of efficiency and in the interest 
of a common object. For centuries education in China was con- 
sidered a private concern of the family, which would develop the 
individual for family ends; it is now to be the general concern of the 
nation: for the development of the whole country. Schools should 
be bought under government control, irrespective of whether they 
are government established or privately supported, not so much 
because of any love of interference but because it is essential to the 
purpose of building up the country. i 

The nationalization of education requires, first of all, that all 
educational work and educational institutions be brought under 
effective government supervision. This is regarded as a radical and 
drastic measure by many private institutions because it so com- 
pletely reverses the former lassez-faire policy. Private educational 
institutions must be registered, curricula must be standardized, 
administration must be brought under the active supervision of 


government inspectors, a system of government examinations is 
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superadded to the regular graduation examinations of the middle 
schools; college degrees must be confirmed by the Ministry of Educa- 


tion, etc. These are just a few items illustrating the governmental 


policy to regulate and supervise the work of private educational in- 
stitutions. By these measures it is hoped to maintain and elevate 
the -general standard of efficiency, as well as to bring about unity 
of purpose in all the educational work of China. This is the first 
slizati which China hopes to accomplish through this policy of nation- 
a ion. 


Incidentally it may be said that government interest in educa- 
tion is not limited to supervision and control. It is also concerned 
with the active aid and support of such private institutions as have 


been found to be doing good and efficient work. Beginning with the — 


year 1934, the Government proposes to appropriate each. year a 
certain sum of money to be used as grants-in-aid of such private 
institutions. For this year the sum of $720,000 was set aside for 
this purpose. This is a new policy, just put into effect, but its 
principle was clearly ‘recognized in the Constitutional Pact of June 
1, 1931, wherein article 53 provides that private institutions of good 
standing should be encouraged and supported. 


In addition to this effort to insure general efficiency and unity of 
purpose the Government tries, in the second place, to make educa- 
tion serve the general interest of the whole country by an effort to 


correlate the different types or kinds of education so that there will 


not be an over-supply of talents in one field and a deficiency in 
another. It seeks at the same time to take care both of the problem 
of unemployment and “misfits” among the graduates, and the lack of 
trained workers to meet the requirements of the nation. In general 
it may be said that in the interest of general education and 
enlightenment the Government encourages the establishment of as 
many primary schools as possible, and seeks to push forward the 
program of extension education as rapidly as possible ; but in the 
case of middle schools and colleges, the Government is promoting 
science and technical education, and is limiting and restricting 
general cultural courses. The number of institutions giving general 


arts courses, philosophy, law and political science, as well as the © 


number of students taking such courses is to be restricted; but in- 
stitutions devoting themselves .to science, agriculture, engineering, 
and medicine are to be encouraged, Every university must have at 
least three colleges, of which one must be of the science group. No 
institution can admit more new students into its arts college or law 


-gchool than into its science college. This policy was based upon 


statistics which showed that there was a disproportionately large 


number of students taking arts courses as compared with those taking 


science courses. Education must serve the nation; private organiza- 
tions and individuals must adjust their programs accordingly. The 
number of schools of each type, as well as the number of students 
pursuing each course, should be determined by the needs and re- 
quirements of the nation. 

The third thing which the Government hopes to accomplish in 
the nationalization of education is the — -of educational op- 
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portunity for as many people as possible. Educational opportunity 
should be the common right of all the people, not the privilege of a 
few. To start with, any unequal treatment or distinction based on 
sex is to be entirely eliminated. Schools should be co-educational, 
and the principle of equal opportunity for men and women has been 


_ definitely adopted. -This was clearly stated in the second article of 


the Section on Education of the Constitutional Pact. While not 
so clearly stated or so widely appreciated, there is also a desire to 
give to all the people not only an opportunity for education but 
also as advanced an education as each is capable of receiving. It 
ig clearly in the interest of the nation that talents should be dis- 
covered and developed, and not smothered under poverty and ac- 
cidental misfortune. This is to be done through the gradual exten- 
sion of primary education to all children of school age and through 
provision for extension education for. unschooled adults, but more 
especially through providing educational opportunity for worthy but 
poor students by making the tuition in government middle schools so 
low as to be either free or nominal, and in the colleges and universi- 
ties very low. The Central Government University and many other 
government institutions are charging only $10.00 per term for 
tuition. One of them charges only $8.00 per term, though in the 
case of technical institutions like the Chiaotung University in Shang- 
hai, which is essentially an engineering school, the tuition is set at 
$25.00 per term. The Government now also calls upon public and 
private schools to make liberal provision for scholarships for those 
who are able to show gaod scholarship in the lower grade schools 
but are financially too poor to pursue more « advanced education. 
What is more significant is the fact that the idea is becoming more 
and more popular so that many private individuals are contribulting 
money to provide for scholarships. 


Turning to the question of specific objectives ae be achieved, we 


mas say, first of all, that since education is regarded as a matter of 


general concern, and as a national instrument for the advancement 


of national purposes, the educational aspirations of China are very 


similar to or identifial with the aspirations of the nation itself. 
The first and foremost hope of China is the regeneration of the nation 
through racial renascence. As modern Italy tries to inspire its 
people by reminding them of the glories of ancient Rome, so modern 
China tries to revitalize the race through awakening in the people 
reminiscences of the glory of the past. China was once great and 
strong. She may be weak and backward now, but she has the 
elements of strength in herself. She has but to rediscover and re- 
vitalize herself and the glories of the past will return. Renascence 
of the race is the necessary condition for China’s taking an honorable 
place in the family of nations, and hence is her first problem and 
concern. 


But how is this - be brought sheut? Mr. Chu Chia-hua, when 
Minister of Education, published a memorandum on Educational 
Reform in which he said: ‘Taking the Chinese race as a whole, the 
ideal of .freedom and liberty cannot be attained unless rendscence 


of the race is emphasized through education.” To revive the race 
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two things must be done. There should be instilled into the people, 
through the process of education, a keen national consciousness and 
a spirit of confidence in themselves. Here we notice two deep con- 
victions which deserve special notice and comment, because they are 


the basic principle upon which the whole program is to be built. 


, The first is the conviction that racial revival.must be a spiritual 
movement. The Chinese term for ‘educate’ is “Chiao-Hsueh”, i.e. 
“instruct” and “nourish”, the first referring to knowledge and the 
second referring to character development. Frequently we hear the 
statement made that education in the past has failed because it was 
merely instruction without training. Student training and not mere 
book knowledge is the goal of education. There has not been the 
same development of the spiritual side of the individual. as. of his 
intellectual. Hereafter the moral training and spiritual development 
of the student must be emphasized. To carry this into effect the 
Government prescribes that certain courses in Party Principles and 
civics must be given, and that each school must have a special instruc- 
tor to be the moral director and spiritual leader, whose qualifications 
are certified by the Government, and who is to be appointed only 
after due examination and license by the Government. In addition 
to this the Government also lays. down the principle that principals 
of schools should also teach while teachers must also take part in 
looking after the student. Teachers and students should be brought 


into as close contact and as intimate relations as possible. The 


development of certain ideals and a certain spirit in the students is 
considered to be of the essence of education. This gives to education 
a spiritual note, not so much talked about or emphasized before. 


_ The second is the conviction, that an essential condition to the 
regeneration of China is a revaluation of her old civilization and the 
preservation ofits best elements. In fact, contrary to popular impres- 
sion, neither Dr. Sun Yat-sen nor the other outstanding leaders have 
advocated the wholesale destruction of our past civilization, as the 
actions of some of the ultra-radicals might have led us to believe. 
On the other hand, great emphasis has been laid upon its value, and 
the necessity for its preservation, particularly its ethical elements. 
But much more is said about it now and much greater emphasis 
placed upon it. | 

There was a time when it was felt that the curse of China was 
that she was so self-contained and so self-satisfied. China could 
not keep up with the world because she always looked within and 
looked behind. The pendulum has now swung so far to the other 
side that attention must be called to the fact that if China’s national 
life is to be great and strong, it must be a new and vigorous stalk 
growing out of the root of her past. She cannot adopt the whole- 
sale civilization of any other people, or a syncretistic hodge-podge 
of elements borrowed from many other peoples. It is her own life 
that must be renewed. That is why the point is now constantly 
emphasized that education must start with a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the lasting ‘elements in her own civilization, and the deeds 


and achievements of her own great men. | 
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I.—Group of Students. 11.—Chemical Aboratory. IIIl.—School Garden. 
See article;—“Leadership of Women in Modern China”. 
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The New Life Movement is a good illustration of both points. 
If the nation is to be saved, if China is to be made strong, if her 
past glories are to reappear, it must be through the development of 
new life in the people, This is certainly a spiritual and not a material 
conception. When we look into the contents of this New Life Move- 
ment we find, to our surprise, that it starts as essentially a movement 
to restore the old virtues, particularly the four cardinal virtues of 
propriety, justice, honesty and a sense of shame. This is a renewed 
emphasis but not a new doctrine. At least as early as 1932 the 
Ministry of Education issued an order that moral instruction for 
students should emphasize the traditional virtues of loyalty, filial 
piety, love and benevolence, trustworthiness, fidelity and peaceful- 
ness. China is to rise on a better self and not on another self. 


The second great objective of education is to equip the country 
with the means of reconstruction. The necessity and importance 
of national reconstruction is admitted and appreciated by all. This 
idea is now clearly distinguished from political reform or a change 
of government. Everybody recognizes that national reconstruction 
involves a much more comprehensive program and much more funda- 
mental readjustment. It is rather the social and economic sides of 
national life which people have in mind when they talk about it, 
although the intellectual, moral, and spiritual sides are not lost sight 
of. Educational leaders, in making a diagnosis of the troubles of 
-China, traced the fundamental cause to poverty and unrest. There 
is an opinion, also, that the two are correlated, and that, in fact, the 
cause of unrest is poverty. Reconstruction, therefore, must start 
with making better provision for the livelihood of the people; so 
education must emphasize productive arts. This-is an application of 
the “Min-Sheng-Chu-!” or the livelihood part of the “Three Principles 
for the People.” Technical and vocational education must receive 
primary consideration. Every student must be taught, from the very 
beginning of his school career, to use both his hands and his head, 
and should be made financially independent by being equipped with 
vocational training and skill. 

The following six principles were adopted by the Government 
for the promotion of productive education: 


1. That in all grades of schools students should be trained to 
endure hardships, to be industrious, and to have fixed habits 
of order and discipline. 

2. That in all primary and middle aslidola education should aim 
at developing in the students greater productive capacity, so 
that those who cannot pursue more advanced studies are 

- nevertheless equipped with the means of self-support. 


3. Extension or adult edycation should aim at giving the people 
better knowledge and skill for productive ability. 


4. To increase the number of vocational and professional schools 
and encourage the establishment of such schools by private 


_ individuals. 


. 
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5. To increase the number of technical schools which have to 
do with the industries of the nation or the livelihood of the 


people. 
6. Colleges and universities should emphasize natural sciences 
and applied sciences. 


In addition to laying down these principles the Ministry of 
Education has established a special Commission to make plans for 
vocational education; has created a special bureau with a technical 
expert at its head to look after its work, and has set as the goal 
for the different provinces and municipalities to reach by 1937, that 
at least 35% of the total expenditure for education should be given 
to vocational schools and their extension divisions. 


The third great objective which China seeks to attain through 


education is that of national recovery. This expression is used in 


two different senses. In a general sense it is used as meaning the 
recovery of the position of liberty and equality in the family of 
nations, which Dr. Sun Yat-sen reminds the people in his will is the 
primary object of the Revolution. In a more specific sense, it refers 
to the recovery of lost territory. Thus explained, it may be con- 
sidered as part of the program of long-time resistance. This is 
not only a policy of the Government, but also the general aspiration 
of the people, and particularly of the students. It is now generally 
realized that there can be no short-cut to national recovery. In the 


~ last analysis, external restrictions can only be removed, and foreign 


aggression checked by internal strength. In this we find one explana- 
tion of the fact that students are now sopying themselves much 
more seriously to their studies. 


To equip the people for this task, iow — be made sonubaily, 
morally and physically fit. The first two points have already one 
dealt with. It remains now to deal with the third. 


The program for the physical training of the students nabs 
of two parts, the general and the technical. To draw up a program 
for physical culture, a national conference of physical directors was 
called, and to supervise and promote the work, a national physical 
director was appointed. Questionnaires were sent to the different 
schools, and rather detailed regulations were drawn up. Boy scout 
work is to be made a part of the regular curriculum of the junior 
middle school. National and regional athletic meets are to be pro- 
moted. 


In addition to this general program for physical education 
military instruction is to given in all colleges and senior middle 
schools. National defense is thus made a part of the aim of educa- 
tion. This does not mean that China desires to encourage the militar- 


ism that curses the world today. The inability of the League of 


Nations to settle the Manchurian question, even after a practically 
unanimous vote adopting a report based upon first hand information 
gathered by a distinguished neutral commission; the failure of the 
Disarmament Conference; the gathering war clouds on the horizon, 
and the humiliations and sufferings which China has had to endure 


because of her military weakness—all this has created a feeling that} 
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this is something which has to be done, whether we like it or not. 
And so China is taking some steps towards preparedness. The stud- 
ents are thereby to be imbued with the idea that the defense of the 
country is a matter of common concern to all, and are to be given, 
at least, an elementary knowledge of modern military science and 
some training in military life. 


But there are two points in the present program of military 
instruction which require some explanation. First, the essential 
point in military instruction is not so much technical knowledge of 
actual warfare as discipline and organization. China cannot cope 
with the danger of external aggression and invasion, no matter what 
form it assumes, unless the strength of the whole nation can be 
mobilized, and it cannot be mobilized unless there is discipline and 
organization. The lack of organization is one of the principal causes _ 
of China’ s weakness, so even above technical knowledge of warfare, 
it is this spirit of discipline and organization which the Government 


- wants to instill into the youth through military discipline. Secondly, 


military instruction i is a principle which had been adopted even before 
the Japanese invasion and occupation of Manchuria. Its value as — 
training for public citizenship is perhaps more important than any 
military significance. In the words of General Chiang Kai-shek :— 
“The introduction of military instruction into education is not 
militaristic education, nor does it mean merely military drill, military 
uniforms: and the firing of guns. To state it briefly, the aim of 
military instruction in education is to develop discipline, organization, 
proper spirit and good order, so that there will be well — unity 
in the nation.” 


In conclusion, we may say that from policies governing the 
administration of education and tendencies prevailing in educational 
circles it is evident that at no time in recent years has China placed 
so much reliance upon education as a factor in the development of 
the country. Manifestly there is an honest and earnest search for 
a dynamic that will give new or renewed vitality and strength to 
the nation, and a deep conviction that nothing one-sided or super- 
ficial will do. It must be a real dynamic and all-pervading if it is 
to touch the fundamental realities of national life. It seems to be 
generally agreed that in education alone can such a force be found 
or developed. 


But to achieve such a result education itself must be reformed. 
It must be able to introduce into China’s national life the elements 
necessary to health and strength—the essential vitamins as it were! 
This, it is realized, is a practical problem which must start with a 
concrete study of China itself. The prescription must be made out 
after a careful study of the actual situation and real needs, and not 
be based upon theories and generalities. It is significant to note 


that China considers her first concern and problems, the renascence 


of the Chinese race—a glorious objective suited to catch the im- 
agination of the people and unite the nation in an enthusiastic com- 
mon endeavor. The acknowledgement that this must be a spiritual 
movement and follow the law of organic growth shows that much 


serious thought has been given to its consideration. 
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In short we may characterize China’s modern educational 
aspirations as natural, logical, and sensible, arising out of a desire 
to be great and strong, by making her people better and happier, 
so that, through self-improvement and internal development, she 
may occupy an honorable place in the family of nations and take 
part in contributing to the civilization and welfare of the world. 


Progress of State Medicine in China 
I-CHIN YUAN 


Introduction 


INCE the Great War, state medicine has made rapid strides in 
the West. In Europe, most governments created ministries of 
health or similar organs for the promotion of public health. 
Many countries have organized ,through either the State or 

the local authorities, curative and preventive medical services which 
reach a large majority of their population. The extensive develop- 
ment of national health insurance, maternity and child welfare, school 
and industrial health services, communicable disease control and en- 
vironmental sanitation have been unprecedented. In America, the 
tremendous growth of state, municipal and country health depart- 


ments, together with the wealth of the people and the remarkable 


progress of sanitary engineering, has resulted in great achievements 
in public health. All of these new departures in government, national 
and local, are due to the wide-spread recognition on the part of the 
public and the government of the significant part health plays in 
individual, community and national life. This trend must lead the 
government to assume still greater public health responsibilities. 


Simultaneously with the advancement of state medicine in 
various countries, the Health Organization of the League of Nations 
came into existence. This organization has done international health 
work of lasting value. It has also played an important part as a 
medium among health officers for the exchange of ideas and prin- 
ciples in public health administration. In a number of instances, it 
has advised and assisted the governments of member states in the 
planning and development of- state medicine, and has served to 
stimulate the growth of state medicine in individual states. Assist- 
ance accorded to the Chinese Ministry of Health by the Health 
Organization of the League has been of no small importance in pro- 
— state medicine in China and will be dealt with later in greater 

etail. | | 


Previous to the establishment of the National Government at 
Nanking in 1927, no adequate attention was paid to public health 
in this country. The Sanitary Bureau of the Peking Government 
existed only in name. In spite of good records for their specific 
purposes, the Manchurian Plague Prevention Service and the National 
Epidemic Prevention Bureau, established in 1912 and 1919 following 


the plague epidemics in Manchuria and in Suiyuan and Shansi, con- 


tributed little to the advancement of national health administration. 
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The sanitary service in cities was but a sub-division of the police 
department and was usually in the hands of petty police officers. 
The only exceptions to this were in Canton and Shanghai, where 
special municipal governments were instituted in\1924 and 1926 with 
health departments independent of and equal in standing to the 
police department, but the budgets of these were small and they 
exerted no national influnce. 


- The introduction by the Nationalist Party of a new system of 
government has proved a turning point in public health affairs in 
this country. At an early stage of development—October, 1928—the 
National Government demonstrated its interest in state medicine 
by creating the Ministry of Health. In the last six years, consider- 
able progress has been made under the leadership of Dr. J. Heng 
Liu. Dr. Liu was first appointed Vice Minister in charge of the 
technical administration of the new Ministry and later became 
Minister of Health. In 1931, when the Ministry of Health was 
incorporated into the Ministry of Interior and became known as the 
National Health Administration, a semi-autonomous state organiza- 
tion, Dr. Liu was appointed Director to continue the work which 
he started. In the same year, the Central Field Health Station with 
Dr. Liu appointed concurrently as Director was organized as a 
national technical health service. | 


The following is an attempt to describe briefly what these central | 
health services and their subsidiary organizations in conjunction 
with various local health authorities have done. 


National Health Administration and Central Field Health Station 


The National Health Administration is the central organ of 
the National Government in charge of matters pertaining to health 
administration, while the Central Field Health Station is a technical 
health service for the training of health and medical personnel as 
well as for the undertaking of practical and investigative work. A 


large modern building newly completed, which includes beautiful 


office rooms and well-equipped scientific laboratories, is the head- 
quarters of the National Health Administration and of the Central 
Field Health Station. The facilities of these two principal central 
organs together with the National Quarantine Service, the National 
Epidemic Prevention Bureau, the Central Hygienic Laboratory, the 
Central Hospital, the Central School of Nursing, the First National | 
and the Central Midwifery Schools and the North-west Health Bureau | 
constitute at present the national health service of China. 


In November, 1931, the National Economic Council was inaugur- 
ated as the medium to effect economic reconstruction in the entire 
country and to coordinate the technical work of all the ministries. 
The Central Field Health Station was incorporated into this new 
organ, and constituted one of its principal technical services. In the 
planning and organization ‘of the Central Field Health Station, 
valuable assistance was given by the Health Organization of the 
League of Nations which delegated one of its technical experts as a 
resident adviser to assist in the establishment and development of 
the Health Station. The activities of the Station are undertaken 
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under the following nine departments: Bacteriology and Epidemic 
Disease Control; Chemistry and Pharmacology; Parasitology; Sanit- 
ary Engineering; Medical Relief and Social Medicine; Maternity and 
Child Health; Industrial Health; Epidemiology and Vital Statistics; 
and Health Education and School Health. : 


Work Undertaken by the Departments of the Station 


Investigation.—Both laboratory and field investigations are 
undertaken by the Departments of Pharmacology, Bacteriology and 


Parasitology. The study of Chinese drugs, the manufacture of 


pharmacological products from native medicinal plants, the study 
of cholera vibrio and cholera bacteriophage during the recent cholera 
epidemic, the survey of: malaria incidence and mosquitoes and field 
2 gg on the transmission of kala-azar are especially note- 
worthy. | | 


Teaching.—Almost all of the departments take part in the 
training of health officers, sanitary inspectors and public health 
nurses as well as in the short courses in public health for private 
practitioners and other medical workers. This is one of the most 
important activities of the Station, as lack of trained personnel is 
now the most serious problem which health administrators have to 
meet. 7 | 


Demonstration of practical work.—In this, the following may be 
mentioned as of especial importance: (1) the demonstration of rural 


health work through the organization of health centers in collabora- 


tion with the county government of Kiang-ling Hsien near Nanking, 
a county in which experiments are being undertaken in rural -recon- 
struction; (2) the organization of travelling clinics for laborers in 
road construction under the auspices of the National Economic 
Council; (3) the development of a practical and satisfactory system 
of birth and death registration in Nanking, in cooperation with the 
Municipal Health Bureau, and of reporting notifiable communicable 
diseases through hospitals and dispensaries ;. (4) school health work 
in Nanking and the surrounding districts; and (5) the teaching of 
popular health knowledge by means of publications, posters, models, 
moving picture films and radio broadcasting. 


Assistance to local authorities.—The most important assistance 
is that given to promote the development of country health centers 
in Kiangsi, Kiangsu and Chekiang. Similar aid has been given in 
the reorganization of provincial and local midwifery schools in Chen- 
kiang and Nanchang and the organization of a midwifery school in 
Sian. Technical personnel has been loaned to the provincial govern- 


ments at Nanchang and Changsha to develop provincial health 


services. 
Emergency Medical Relief and Sanitation 


In the autumn of 1931, when an unprecedented flood devastated 


an enormous area in central China, the entire staff of the national 
medical and health services was mobilized and sent to flooded 
regions to carry out the work of the Medical and Sanitary Depart- 
ment of the National Flood Relief Commission. Emergency medical 
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and. sanitary services, including dispensaries and _ hospitals, were 
organized to provide medical relief and sanitary measures in refugee 
camps and flooded areas. 


Before the flood relief work was hardly over, in May, 1932, a 
severe epidemic of cholera broke out which spread over some 300 . 
cities in twenty provinces. Immediately, the staff of the national 
services turned its energy toward the control of cholera. Emergency 
cholera hospitals were established in cholera stricken districts for 
the treatment and isolation of patients. In many places sanitary 
teams were organized for anti-cholera inoculations. Disinfection of 
the water supply was undertaken in a number of cities. 


When Shanghai and North China were invaded by the Japanese 
army in 1931 and 1932, the National Health Administration under- 
took emergency medical relief for the wounded and refugees from 
the war districts as well as sanitation in the refugee camps. 


_ The above are the activities undertaken directly by the Central 
Field Health Station. A short account of the subsidiary organizations 
of the National Health Administration and the Central Field Health 
Station follows. 


Central Hospital and Central School of Nursing 


The first national hospital was opened in Nanking in 1930 and 
was at first housed in a group of temporary buildings. Early in 1933, 
it moved into its own new building. It is one of the best hospitals 
in the country with a well-trained staff and up-to-date equipment. 
The hospital not only serves as a practical training center for medical 
personnel but also is meeting the urgent demand of the rapidly 
growing population in the capital for the treatment of diseases. The 
part the hospital plays in stimulating provincial and municipal 
authorities to initiate similar projects is also worth noting. 
Recently, plans and appropriations have been made for large local 
hospitals in Shanghai and Hangchow. 


In cooperation with the Central Hospital, the Central Field 
Health Station established in 1932 the Central School.of Nursing for 
the training of public health and institutional nurses to meet the 
pressing demand for nursing personnel in the national medical and 
health services. : 


National Midwifery Schools 


The need of trained midwives in a country. like China is tremend- 
ous. The first National Midwifery School was founded in Peiping 
in October, 1929 through the joint National Midwifery Board of the 
Ministries of Health and Education. Four different courses are 
offered for training midwives: (1) two-year course for the training 
of “quality type” midwives, open to graduates of senior high schools; 
(2) six-month course for the supplementary training of new 
graduates from provincial midwifery schools; (3) six-months’ course 


for graduate nurses for maternal and child health work in institu- 


tions; and (4) a regular six-month course for primary school 
graduates for the production of “quantity type” midwives to mees 
immediate demands. The second national school which is modelled 
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along the lines of the first school, and is known as the Central Mid- 
wifery School, was established in Nanking in 1933 in cooperation with 
the Central Hospital. | 


National Quarantine Service 


Immediately following the formation of the Ministry of Health, 
an invitation was sent through the Ministry for Foreign Affairs to 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations for the despatch 
of a sanitary mission to make a survey on port health and maritime 
quarantine. In accordance with the advice of the experts from the 
Health Organization of the League, the National Quarantine Service 
was organized in July, 1930 under the directorship of Dr. Wu Lien- 
teh of the Manchurian Plague Prevention Service which passed to 
the hands of the Japanese after the Japanese military occupation of 
Manchuria in 1931. At the same time, the administration of port 
quarantine in Shanghai was taken over from the Ministry of Finance 


and reorganized according to the best standards of modern quarantine | 


practice. Dr. Wu was appointed concurrently the Chief Quarantine 
Officer of the Shanghai Station. Since then, the National Quarantine 
Service has grown steadily and other modern stations at Amoy, 
Tientsin, Taku-Tangku, Chingwangtao and Hankow have been 
established. 


National Epidemic Prevention Bureau 


The National Epidemic Prevention Bureau is located at Peiping 
in a compound inside the famous Temple of Heaven. The most 
important function of the Bureau is the manufacture of vaccines 
and sera for the prevention and the treatment of infectious diseases. 
The work has been greatly expanded in recent years. Forty-nine 
kinds of products are manufactured and issued regularly. Methods 
of manufacturing and standardization have been so improved that 
the quality of the products can be favourably compared with that 
of similar products prepared by first-class institutions abroad. The 
production is sufficient to meet the requirements in the country at 
the present time. The use of the products has been extended to 
twenty-seven provinces and Hongkong, Formosa and Korea, and dis- 
tributing agencies are now scattered in a large number of places 


throughout the country. | 
Northwest: Health Bureau 


In the past few years, the Central Government has directed, 
chiefly through the National Economic Council, a great deal of effort 
- toward the development of communication, irrigation, agriculture and 
public health in the north-west provinces of Shensi, Kansu, Chinghai 
and Ningsia. Last year, a group of health officers were sent by the 
Central Field Health Station to make a survey of the Northwest. 
The group was headed by a technical expert from the Health 
Organization of the League, the former director of the national 
health service of a European country and responsible for the develop- 
ment of an extensive system of state medical and sanitary services 
jn that country. As a result of this, a program was prepared for 

public health and veterinary services in conjunction with other 
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reconstructive work of the National Economic Council. Early this 
year, the Northwest Health Bureau was established in Sian, the 
capital of Shensi, and is the guiding and coordinating organ of the 
health work in this part of the country. A ‘substantial start has 
been made. A number of health centers have been opened in Sian, 
Sining and Lanchow. All the centers undertake medical relief, com- 
municable disease control, maternity and child health, school health, 
rural sanitation and health propaganda. In Lanchow, a hygienic 
institute has been organized for the supervision of health activities 
and the making of vaccines and sera for the control of human and 
animal disease. | 


Development of Local Health Services 


' With the development of the national health service, there has 
taken place a marked progress in local health administration. In 
the large cities most municipal governments have organized health 
divisions or departments independent of the police department, and 
the health departments of the special municipalities are fairly well 
financed and staffed. Serious attempts are also being made by certain 


provincial and county authorities to develop rural health work especi- _ 
ally in connection with experimental counties for rural reconstruc- 


tion. 

The four principal cities of Shanghai, Nanking, Peiping and 

Canton all now have modern municipal health departments headed 
by well-qualified officers with special training in public health. The 
establishment of health stations in various districts of the city te 
provide curative and preventive medical services is being undertaken. 
School health work has been extensively developed. Great effort is 
being made to promote maternity and child welfare. For the control 
of communicable diseases, preventive inoculations against smallpox, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, cholera and typhoid fever, are given in 
every health station free of charge; contagious disease hospitals have 
been established for the treatment and isolation of patients. In 
Shanghai, a large municipal hospital is being built. 
' In the development of rural public health, the work of the 
National Mass Education Movement at Tinghsien is outstanding. 
Through the organization of a principal health center supplemented 
by a number of secondary health stations with trained medical aids 
in the villages, a beginning has been made to extend modern medical 
and sanitary facilities to the rural population. 


The Public Health Movement 


It is realized that what has been achieved in the last few years 
by the central and local services falls far short of the demands in a 
country like China. But a start has been made. This is especially 
significant in view of the unprecedented crisis the Chinese nation 
and the Central Government have been and still are facing in 
national affairs internal and external. Above all, a nation-wide public. 
health movement has been initiated. 


Although the rise of the Nationalist Party has given a strong 
impetus for this movement, the part played by the medical profes- 
sion in this country is of no less importance. | The pioneer medical 
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work. which the foreign missionaries have done and are still doing 


in the interior of China has helped to pave the way for the introduc- 
tion of public health. The Chinese Medical Association has assisted 
in the promotion of this movement. Finally, the contribution of the 
medical schools, which provide medical students not only with good 
technical training but also with high ideals of the medical profession, 
cannot be over-estimated. In this connection may be mentioned 
especially the work of the Peiping Union Medical College organized 
and financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. This institution has 
served and still is serving as a most valuable training center for 
medical personnel. In the teaching of public health to medical 
students and health officers, its department of public health has 
done a great task under the direction of Professor John B. Grant, 
whose zeal and energy in promoting state medicine are well known. 
Many of the health officers who are now in responsible positions were 


one time or another students in this department and its training 


center, the Peiping First Health Station. 

In conclusion, it may be added that the task of state medicine 
is a long and difficult one and its success has been and always will 
be dependent upon the support of the public. | | 


The Cooperative Movement in China 
CHUAN-HUA 


YN economic development of considerable importance and perhaps 
/ A of even greater potential value in China is the rapid growth 


of the cooperative movement within the last few years. Signi- 

ficant it is, not only because it brings a new economic organiza- 
tion of many uses to the common people, but also because it aims to 
deal with the betterment of the entire sphere of human relations. 
The cooperative movement in China, though still in its infant stage 
of development, has become increasingly effective as an agency for 
social education and readjustment. 


The cooperative form of organization is perhaps not a novel idea 
in China, as it resembles in several respects the loan associations 
quite commonly found in various parts of this country. But as a 
widespread and permanent institution for meeting the economic 
needs of the common people, particularly the farmers, and as an 
agency for bettering their social conditions, the cooperative move- 
ment did not appear in China until 1919. It was first promoted by 
Hsueh Sien-chow of Futan University, who founded the Shanghai 
People’s Cooperative Savings Bank. In the following year, Prof. 
Hsueh and his followers started the first cooperative periodical in 
China, the People’s Weekly. Being a returned student from Germany, 
Prof. Hsueh largely interested himself in trying to develop the 
Raiffeisen type of credit societies. His efforts, while fruitful for 
sometime, were mainly of academic interest and local character. In 
commemoration of his pioneering achievements, the Chinese Coopera- 
tors’ Union erected a library in Nanking this year, where may be 
found the best collection of cooperative literature in this country. 
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__ But it remained for the China International Famine Relief Com- 
mission (generally known as the C.I.F.R.C.) to undertake the pro- 
motion of cooperative societies among Chinese farmers on a large 
and practical scale. The Commission, it maybe recalled, became 
interested in developing cooperative credit societies chiefly as a 
measure to strengthen the economic position of Chinese farmers and 
to free them from the usurious money-landers commonly found in 
rural districts. | | 


- As a preliminary step, the C.I.F.R.C. conducted an investigation 
in several North China villages in 1923 and tried to find out if 
cooperative societies of the Raiffeisen type could be introduced into 
this country. Following this economic and social survey, the 
C.I.F.R.C. appropriated a sum of $5,000 for experimental and pro- 
motional work in rural cooperatives. The first cooperative societies 
were developed in Hopei province, but within a period of ten years 
the number of districts in that province which have organized 
cooperatives increased from 8 to 71. At the close of 1933, Hopei 
province alone had about 1,000 recognized and non-recognized 
societies, with a total of 24,000 members. Since 1927 (especially 
after the 1931 flood) the C.I.F.R.C., with assistance from such gov- 
ernment organizations as the National Flood Relief Commission and 
the National Economic Council, has extended the cooperative move- | 
ment into Anhwei, Kiangsi, Hupeh, Hunan, and Shensi. The accom- 
panying table shows C.I.F.R.C. cooperatives in various provinces of 
China in 1934. Not only has the cooperative movement grown in 
size, but it has also taken up other activities than credit work. In 
Shentseh, Hopei, and in other districts the cooperative societies have 
lately taken up such activities as cotton marketing and cooperative 
purchasing. 

The success of the C.I.F.R.C. in the development of cooperative 
credit societies has now aroused the interest of a number of leading 
Chinese banks, which are entering this new field of finance with 
greater zeal and still greater resources. At present, the Shanghai 
Commercial and Savings Bank, the Bank of China, the Four Provinces’ 
Bank, the Kiangsu Agricultural Bank and the Kincheng Banking 
Cooperation have all established special departments to handle and 
push rural cooperative work. Many provincial governments have 
also become interested in the cooperative movement as a remedy for 
long-overdue economic reforms, and in some provincial capitals 
special government committees have been formed to extend rural 
cooperative societies on a large scale. Indeed, the movement has — 
now become nation-wide and if developed along the right lines, it 
will have a very wholesome influence upon the economic future of 


China. | 
A China Cooperators’ Union was formed in Nanking in 1928, 
and under its auspices annual conferences have been held to discuss 
problems of cooperation in China and to enable various leaders and 
institutions interested in cooperative work to exchange information 
and experiences. The China Cooperators’ Union also publishes the 
Cooperative Monthly, and maintains a very valuable library of 
cooperative literature in its headquarters in Nanking. , 
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In March this year, the National Government of China pro- 
mulgated a Law of Cooperation, thus giving legal recognition to 
cooperative societies and fresh impetus to the cooperative movement. 


The kinds of cooperative societies most commonly found in 
China are: cooperative credit societies, cooperative grain depositories, 
cooperative consumers’ societies, cooperative buyers’ societies, pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives, cooperative insurance societies, cooperative grain 
Saving societies and cooperative organizations for the payment of 
rice and land taxes. Of the various kinds of cooperatives, the first 
named (credit societies) are by far the most numerous and perhaps 
the best developed in China. It is estimated by the China Coopera- 
tors’ Union that four-fifths of the cooperatives in China are credit 
societies. However, it must be remembered that an increasingly 
large number of cooperative societies have now taken up activities 
along other lines. 


Since a cooperative society is intended not merely to encourage 


thrift and to make loans to its members for productive activities, 
but also to serve as an agency for promoting, on a cooperative basis, 
various reconstructive enterprises in the rural districts, it can 
succeed only when it is very carefully organized. A great deal of 
educational work and training must be done in a locality before its 
residents can be advised to organize cooperative societies. The 
C.1.F.R.C. has been carrying on a number of training projects in 
Order to familiarize the farmers with the problems and methods of 
cooperation. It issues the Cooperative News, and publishes various 
amphlets on cooperation for use in the country districts. Circulat- 
ng libraries containing simple but appropriate materials on coopera- 
tion are also being conducted by the C.I.F.R.C. in many sections of 
North China. Nine cooperators’ training institutes, each lasting 
about a week in duration, have already been held under the direc- 
tion of C.LF.R.C. experts. It is estimated that at least 3,000 farmers 
have participated in these training institutes. 


| When the local leaders have properly grasped the purposes and 
functions of a cooperative society, they may get together to form 
a society. In starting a cooperative society, at least ten or twelve 
promoters, each representing a farming family, are required to 
prepare and sign a petition for the Commission’s consideration. The 
petition should embody a copy of the proposed constitution, a list 
of the officers of the projected society and other details. The pro- 
moters must be at least twenty years of age and have good standing 
in their community. The officers of a cooperative society usually 
serve one year at a time, and are given no, or only nominal, remunera- 
tion for their services. New members are proposed upon the recom- 
mendation of any two officers of the society, but their admission must 
be approved by a three-fourths vote of the entire membership. 


After a cooperative society has been formed and has done good 


work, it may ask for official recognition from the C.I.F.R.C. Recogni- 
tion is granted on the basis of achievements along the following 
lines: increase in membership, efficiency of the society, amount of 
business conducted, amount of share capital put in by the members, 
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and integrity of the members. Once a society is recognized, it may 


enjoy the privilege of borrowing funds from the C.I.F.R.C. or 
specified institutions at a special rate of interest. | ee 


Loans are granted by the cooperative society to its members on 
the basis of the merits of their applications. Securities are usually 
required, and these sometimes take the form of immovable and some- 
times movable property. The usual interest rate charged by the 
cooprative credit society is from six to eleven per cent a year, 
varying according to the size and duration of the loan. The over- 
whelming majority of the loans granted by the C.I.F.R.C. coopera- 
tives so far have been used by the members in purchasing new seeds 
and farm implements, cattle, house repairing, refunding old debts 
and sometimes in paying social expenses. The duration of the loans 
is generally six months, though in recent years the farmers have 
asked for loans lasting from one to four years. The size of these 
loans vary from $10 to $500, but the greater portion of the loans 
made out are between $20 and $50. Although the C.I.F:R.C. has been 
engaged in rural credit work for more than ten years, it has met 
with but one or two defaults, and only in one instance has there 
been any necessity to utilize the service of a district magistrate in 
pressing for the repayment of loans. | 


During the last ten years, the cooperatives promoted by the 
C.IL.F.R.C. have extended a total credit of more than $570,000 to 
their members. Not only have the cooperative societies benefitted 
thousands of farmers in an economic sense, but they have also 
given the country people an opportunity to learn to work lacetiie 
in various reconstructive enterprises and in solving yarious social 


' problems, such as the improvement of communication facilities, the 


development of village schools and the promotion of better health. 
The C.I.F.R.C. has demonstrated the practicability of cooperative 
organizations among Chinese farmers, and because of its success 
an increasing number of financial and government organizations in 
various parts of China have initiated rural credit work, and are 
pushing the cooperative movement into areas which would have been 
beyond the reach of a private social welfare agency like the C.LF.R.C, 
Moreover, the Commission has given training and experience to a 
large number of young people interested in rural cooperation and 
has in this way facilitated the rebuilding of the rural districts. in 
China. On a number of occasions, the C.I.F.R.C. has supplied 
leadership and other forms of help to Chinese government offices 
in setting up the necessary machinery and proper plans for develop- 
ing cooperative societies in famine-stricken or war-torn districts. 
Having now gained a foothold on Chinese soil, the cooperative move- 
ment promises to have a bright future. If wisely pushed, it will 
bring about great economic and social changes in China. 


‘However, there is still a great need for continued educational 
work among Chinese farmers so as to enable them to fully under- 


stand the meaning and objectives of the cooperative movement, 


Trained personnel in the cooperative movement today are too inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the entire country. It is perhaps in this 


field of educational, promotional and training work that social and 
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religious forces in China may give an increasing amount of attention 
and help. | 
C.I.F.R.C. COOPERATIVES IN VARIOUS PROVINCES IN 1934* 


Amount of Loans 


No. of Coops a Share Capital uly 
Hopei 474 13,258 $114,669.02 $139,967.00 
Anhwei 501 14,804 35,045.00 188,584.35 
Kiangsi 12,455 28,654.50 159,468.78 
Hupeh 122 2,352 2,781.50 84,858.00 
Hunan 282 6,950 16,754.00 44,470.00 
Shensi_ 10 240 240.00 2,700.00 
Total 1,808 49,559 $198,144.85 $570,048.13 
*This table includes only recognized Co-operatives. 
| 
Chinese Evangelists in Modern China 
Z. K. ZIA. 


WAS cst at Changsha, and had a talk with Dr. Marcus 
‘Cheng (ff 2 #) on this subject. He himself is one of the 
leading evangelists in China. Both his ability and his enthus- 
jiasm have been recognised by many. He is also the editor of 
an evangelistic monthly which has now a circulation of four thousand 
or more. I was told that this monthly once had nine thousand sub- 
scribers or more. 

Dr. Cheng told me that he knows of quite a few evangelists of 
local fame. They are all in Honan. I know little of them myself. 
Their names are: Rev. Liu Tao-sun, (3) 3% 44); Rev. Mo Tsen-Tung 
(4% Hi); Rev. Zee Shih-tsun (#% & Rev. Kao Shu-liang 
F), and Rev. U3 #4). Most of them 
to non-Christians. 


The evangelists of inn I personally know more or less i are as. 


follows: 


1. Mr. Leland Wang (= #). 
Foochow. His eloquence is exceptional. His ability as an evangelist 
is also great. He has no permanent job. He receives no salary. 
He lives on faith. He has compiled a hymn book which has sold 
very well, and he himself is a good singer. He is still young, and 
his devotion to Christ is undivided. I heard him speak several times. 
His delivery is excellent. He does not attack people much. His per- 
sonalty is winsome. Many influential people in Hongkong are very 
fond of him. Some officials know him very well. 
understand, travelling in the U.S.A. His future is promising. 


Mr. Wane is a native of. 


He is now, I 
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2. Dr. ZC. Sung (#  @). Dr. Sung I know personally. He 
is a Ph.D., yet he is very much interested in religion. His approach 


is that of trying to find God through one’s sins and defeat. His 


delivery is unconventional and in some instances rather wild. Never- 
theless he has the fire of John the Baptist. Many people have been 
touched by his message. He can draw a big audience. Some think 


at times that his interpretation of the Bible is defective. I have 


no question that he means well. He is a young man without much 
experience of this world, though his religious experience is probably 
very deep. His devotion to Jesus Christ is quite undivided. He also 
receives no regular salary, and lives by faith. He has no church con- 
nection whatsoever. Formerly he was connected with the Bethel 
Evangelistic Band in Shanghai; now he is a free lance. He some- 
times criticises preachers, pastors and missionaries in a rather harsh 
tone. He has no hesitation in calling the servants of Jesus Christ 


bad names, such as “devils.” I admire his courage, but I doubt. 


whether he speaks the truth in love. His future as an evangelist 


may become very great if he does not use his power of criticism 


too freely. | 


3. Rev. Wang Ming Tao (3@ AA 3%). I have heard this evange- 


list myself. His exegetical treatment of the Bible is very fine. His 
personality is winsome. His way of delivery is quite admirable. He 
has a church of his own, as I understand it. His ability as a writer 
is also great.. God will bless him for many years to come. How far 
he is interested in the uplift of the ignorant and in the cause of 
social justice I have no way of knowing. I presume all those 
evangelists are interested only in things spiritual and promote no 
social program. | a 
4, Rev. Z. H. Tong (8 f— BE). Rev. Tong was formerly con- 
nected with the Y.M.C.A. He is now pastor of the Church of Christ, 
South Gate, Shanghai. He is more of a. personal worker than an 
evangelist. But he has conducted evangelistic meetings and many 
Christians like to hear him. His devotion for Christ is genuine and 
undivided. He is somewhat influenced by the Oxford Groups’ Move- 
ment. He is well-known in Shanghai. Perhaps he will become better 
known as he carries on his work. As an evangelist he does not 
belong to the violent type. He never criticises others very much. ° 
5. Mr. T. Y. Chow (fj # %). I know Mr. Chow personally. 
He has a winsome personality and a strong voice. Formerly he was 
a principal of a private middle school. He was converted and so 


became identified with the Christian Movement. He was secretary — 


of the China Christian Endeavour Society for sometime, and I believe 
he is still interested in it. His present connection is with the Shang- 
hai Bible Institute, 128 Museum Road, Shanghai. He is a good Bible 
student, and his way of delivery is fine. His ability as an organizer 
also is great. He has quite often been invited to summer Bible 
schools as lecturer. He is comparatively young and quite strong. 
His future is bright. Like the other evangelists mentioned, he 
apparently has no social program. : ; 

6. Rev. S. K. Chow (é#  %). This young evangelist is self- 
made. He received comparatively little education, but his- know- 
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ledge of the Bible and his spiritual ex riences are rich. He has 

- moved the hearts of many young people in Shanghai. He is con- 
sidered by many as one of the promising evangelists in modern 
China. He can conduct singing in the Sunday School very well. 
I heard him sing myself. He has a winning personality. He is rather 
humble. He does not criticise others so violently as some evangelists 
do, He is a hard worker, and his services are very much in demand 
by Christians in other cities. He is connected with a church in 
Shanghai. He has conducted many evangelistic meetings success- 
fully in Shanghai. He sometimes interprets for other evangelists 
who do not speak Chinese. I admire him very much. 


The above six evangelists are the ones whom I know the best. 
There are others such as Rev. Silas Wang, and local evangelists in 
various parts of China: The most important group of evangelists 
is no doubt the Bethel Evangelistic Band in Shanghai. 
notable evangelists is Mr. Chi Tse-van (f} i 3%). 

There must also be many woman evangelists. I hope that some 
one will write an article on them later. Evangelists of the former 
decade are Rev. Ting Li-mei (J we 3%); Rev. Yang Vee-han (4% 
and Rev. Chih Yeh-ming (@ #). The last-named is 
‘still very active. He is now head’ of the Women’s Bible School in 
Nanking. He is also a good writer of devotional books. Rev. Ting 
Li-mei’s brother, Rev. Ting Li-che (J wx 4p), is also a good Bible 
- student, and sometimes he has been asked to lead revival meetings. 


Last, but not least, I may mention the name of Rev. Kiang 
Chung-chen (jt $ Jij). He is a regular pastor of the Methodist 
Church, South. He is now connected with Soochow University. As 
an evangelist, he can hold his audience. His devotion to Jesus 
Christ is deep and lasting. His personality is splendid. I know 
him and admire him very greatly. He is also a Christian statesman, 
‘and a friend of young people. Though he is an older man than the 
six evangelists that I have mentioned above, his spirit is perhaps 
younger than that of some of them. He is a lover of books, and 
has a profound knowledge of the Bible. His views are mature and 
balanced. It is to be hoped that evangelists of the coming genera- 
tion will learn something from him. 


In my estimation, what we need in China are men of such 
zeal as is mentioned above. With one or two exceptions where I 
think the spirit of criticism is carried too far, most of them are 
rendering China fine service. They certainly are not men of this 
world. They have rich spiritual experiences. 


If I have said anything incorrectly about individuals I have no 
intention of twisting the truth. I hope the evangelists concerned 
will, if necessary, correct me personally and also excuse me. Evan- 


gelists whom I have left out are by no means unworthy of mention; 
the explanation is that I do not know them. There are many pastors 
and bishops in China who can be called evangelists in the true sense 
of the word. They are real servants of Jesus Christ. But I have 
to be content with mentioning a few whose special interest seems 
to be in the holding of revival a | 
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Our Book Table 
MEDICINE MAN IN CHINA. A Gervais; translated from the French by Vincent 
Sheean. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, U.S.$2.75. 336 pp. 


Of writing books on China there is no end and the range and style seems 
to:-be inexhaustible. Yet one raises his eyebrows at ao that a new book 
is “from a fresh and entirely new viewpoint.” a considerable degree 
“Medicine Man in China” justifies the claim. At anal few of us have read 


books by French physicians relating their.experiences and impressions in this 


country. And not many authors write with neither an axe to grind nor with 
any effort to restrain their imagination or suppress their sense of humor. Dr. 
Gervais writes with the ease and freedom not of an author but of a new-comer 
to China narrating to his home folks what he sees and hears and smells in the 
country to which he has come. 


Throughout the book there is an effort to characterize or appraise the 

people. It is very friendly. Into the mouths of his friends in the story he 
puts the several typical attitudes of foreigners as they argue over the qualities 
of character and culture of the race they seldom quite understand. His sharpest 
thrusts, entirely free from venom, are reserved for his fellow-foreigners, and 
he is utterly impartial between the French consul, the British riverboat captain 
and the American missionary. 


The author’s disguises of people and places are very thin,—as simple as 
reference to “Canadian Baptists” in Szechwan. His spelling of Chinese words 
leaves some room for improvement though it doubtless reflects French influence. 
A critical reader will pick up numerous phrases to protest, but will not forget 
the unstudied style in which the book is written. To describe Shanghai as “an 
American town” patroled by “Hind” policemen is amusing, or Nichang (sic) 
as a city “where evangelical missionaries of all sects were thick as fleas.” 


But the reader skims these absurdities and remembers the quaint and vivid 
descriptions or comments. What better characterization than that of “slate- 
colored buffaloes, that turn upon us the limitless stupidity of their gaze”? How 
true this reference: “China, this country we’ve been living in for a week and 
haven’t yet seen, is there behind that curtain of fog; why do our friends in 
Shanghai and Hankow pretend noe to know it is there?. The tolerant reader 
will enj oy this volume. 


THE BIBLE IN CHINA. Marshall Broomhall. China Inland Mission and the 
Religions Tract Society, London. Price 2/6. 190 pp. 14 illustrations. 


The reading public has come to expect from Marshall Broomhall fascinating 
stories vividly told. His latest work, “The Bible in China,” sustains fully this 
reputation. One takes up this little volume with gratitude that so able and 
consecrated a writer has undertaken so romantic a theme. He reads on thrilled 
both by subject matter and literary style, and mareely lays down the book until 
the last page has been turned. 


This is not a new subject. Mr. Garnier’s little volunte’ covering the same 
matter was recently reviewed.. Mr. Broomhall, in his Foreword, acknowledges 
that effort, saying, “On the very day on which we write this foreword—the whole 
book being finished—we have received from China a copy of the Rev. A. J. 
Garnier’s brochure of some eighty pages, entitled Chinese Versions of the Bible. 
Happily the two efforts do not clash.—Our book has been written mainly for the 
home reader. Its larger scope allows a somewhat fuller treatment, but, all the 
— minor details have been sacrificed to secure a correct impression of the 
whole.” 


_ Mr. Broomhall has chosen to write “a suggestive and stimulating volume 
for the many” rather than “a useful book of reference for the few.” His pur- 
pose has been excellently achieved. In rapid strokes he has sketched with 
surprising detail the story which runs through many centuries; the consciseness 
is beautiful. it there is a shadow of Gonppetatment that the author under- 
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estimated his ability to sustain 
volume. | | 
- The opening chapters are especially delightful, both for their style and for 
the fresh material therein presented on the earliest efforts to give the scriptures 
to the Chinese people. The chapters on “Nestorian Pioneers” and “In the 
Footsteps of Xavier” are invaluable. The summary of Roman Catholic Versions 
on page 42 entirely omits the latest and very excellent translation of the New 
Testament in good Mandarin. 
So also in the reference to dialect versions the writer appears to be unaware 
of the well-rendered revision of the Cantonese New Testament which has 
now entirely superceded the less homogeneous work described. And the useful 
‘list of Chinese Versions in the Appendix would have been more valuable if it 
had included the Roman Catholic Versions mentioned in the text, had given 
dates, and had been brought a bit more up to date. There may be a question 
as to the names of translators selected to appear and for omission in connection 
with the Union Mandarin Version. eae 


In this context one especially regrets the omission of the names of all 
Chinese translators. The author recognizes this and has beautigully dedicated 
his book “to the memory of the goodly company of unknown Chinese scholars 
and fo the noble army of colporteurs”. But surely the time has come to name 
these scholars and to record something of the thrilling story of their lives and 

The reviewer wishes, too, that thefe might have been a chapter recording 
more of the experiences of such early distributors of the scriptures as Liang 
Ah Fah, E. C. Bridgman, C. Gutzlaff, Copp, Hykes and many others who 
pioneered the way for the noble army of colporteurs. Their literary labors 
are well recorded; their evangelistic tours with the Book wait to be told, and 
with them more rccent romance such as that of the pioneers among the tribes 
(which is not altogether overlooked in connection with the translators’ work). 


A chapter should be written on the publishing of the scriptures, the story 
of the printing presses and binderies. And there should be mention of the 
successful campaign for the distribution of a million Testaments (the abortive 
effort having been recorded); and of those cheering enterprises undertaken by 
such Chinese Christians as Frank Yung Tao and General Chang Tz-kiang to 
give the Bible its place in their national life. fs 7 | 


Omissions such as these are mentioned only because Mr. Broomhall has 
shown such ability and sympathy in his work that all will wish a second, more 
comprehensive edition from his hand. C.L. : 


popular interest through a longer, more complete 


A MANcHU MonarcH. An Interpretation of Chia Ch’ing. A. E. Grantham. 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. London, p.223. 17/6- 


To the facility of expression and charming style that made Pencil Speakings 
from Peking and Hills of Blue so enjoyable, Mrs. Grantham, in A Manchu 
Monarch has added from her personal knowledge of the scenes where the story 
is laid and her researches in both Chinese and foreign documents of contemporary 
memoirs, a reality that makes many of the events described live before our eyes. 


The emperor Chia Ch’eng, great grandson of the great K’ang Hsi and son 
of the equally great Chien Lung, is interpreted as an eccentric and penurious 
monarch whose reign was beset by rebels, the coming of aggressive foreigners 
and the natural calamities of drought, famine and comets, that to the Chinese 
_mind-betokens the withdrawal of the favor of Heaven. The reign is full of 
_ persecution and oppression and marks the beginning of the decline of the Manchu 
Dynasty. | 

The persecution of his father’s favorite councilor is not a pleasant picture 
in itself but is of great interest in depicting a government under which it would 
be possible for a chair-bearer of attractive personality to rise to the highest 
position in the court, amass a fortune valued at nine hundred millions of. taels 
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and even have the effrontery to build pavilions” decorated in the same style 
as the Palace of Tranquil Longevity and (have) his pleasure gardens laid out in 
exact immitation of the Terrace of the Islands of the Blessed in the Summer 
Palace.” The accusations and torture of this poor man give an insight not only 
into the dark recesses of Chia Ch’eng’s mind but into the practices of the court 
trials and punishments. \ 


Stirred by the suspiciousness and avarice of this small-minded monarch, 
individual plots for his assassination and secret societies, always awaiting 
opportunities to come into open rebellion, appear. Mrs. Grantham gives a very 
good account of the history of these organizations, It is regretable that she 
classes Morrison and other missionaries as secretly affiliated with these sub- 
versive societies. 


One feels a bitter ironic tone running through the chapter on the embassy 
sent out under Lord Elgin, he having been “selected by the Prince Regent from 
among the peerage to give the mission greater weight and the better to disguise 
its commercial character, economic interests not being considered quite gentle- 
a in those days.”; but the chapter is none the less interesting and delightful 
reading. 


A Manchu Monarch, an interpretation of Chia Ch’eng, is a real contribution 
to the growing literature on China and gives on the whole an accurate picture 
of a — so well known as those under some of the greater Manchu 
emperors. C. 


RIveR SUPREME. Alice Tisdale Hobart. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Indian- 


apolis. $2.50 G. pgs. 315. 


“River Supreme,” published first under the title “Pidgin Cargo,” is the first 
of a series of four novels planned by the author to promote the understanding 
of that baffling phase of American life—our contact with the Far East. Its 
terse style differs from that of the second of the series, “Oil for the Lamps of 
China,” but is no less charming. | 


Only an author knowing her China, geographically, historically and socially 
could have twined about the gorges and rapids of the Great River a tale so 
full of human interest and historical signifigance as Mrs. Hobart has produced 
In this story of the opening to trade of the Far West of China by the introduction 
of steam navigation on the upper Yangste. 


Unlike the “Good Earth” in which we watch the Chinese following the paths 
trodden by their race for centuries, “River Supreme” makes us live with char- 
acters drawn from many lands in the struggle arising from the impact of 
western culture and machinery on the Orient. 


Mrs. Hobart has well succeeded in her interpretations of international 
contacts in the first two volumes of the series. We await with eagerness the 
third and fourth. M.C. 


Our OF THE FAR EAst. Allan A. Hunter. ORIENTALS IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
A. W. Palmer. Friendship Press, New York. 


The last census in 1930, returned 74,954 Chinese and 138,834 Japanese in | 
the \Jnited States. Forty-one percent of the Chinese and 49% of the Japanese 
are American born. Their social inheritance is American. Both writers are 
convinced that psychologically they are American, though physically Oriental. 
Hence the terrific problems of these strangers within the gates. China and 
Japan are to them strange countries. Should any of them visit the homelands 
of their fathers, they are as bewildered and as critical as occidentals. Nor are 
their thoughts as their parents’ thoughts. They are subject to all the dis- 
abilities of unwanted aliens. The history of the problem, and all the personal 
pain of it, is sympathetically outlined in these two books. Though they cover 
the same ground, Mr. Palmer’s is perhaps the more carefully documented, while 
Mr. Hunter’s is a valuable complement from the human end. Both writers plead 
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for a greater recognition by church members of their individual and collective | 


responsibility to break through the ordinary, and = sper false, judgments 
of the man in the street on this whole matter. H.G.N. ant. St. 


LIN T'sE-Hsii, Pioneer Promoter of the Adoption of Western Means of Maritime 
Dejense in China. Gideon Chen. Published by the Department of Economics, 
Yeaching University. Sales Agent, The French Bookstore, Peiping. 


The sixties are supposed to mark the beginning of China’s interest in things 
western which in turn stimulated that process of fusion between her own and 
the civilizations of the West which is still proceeding apace. This research 
brochure pushes that beginning back into the early forties and the days of the 
two years of activity of Lin Tse-hsii as Imperial Commissioner in Canton. We 
know the struggle he waged against opium. The fact, however, that in him 
sprouted the Chinese interest in things western is known only to few. It will, 
of course, give us pause to realize that this interest began in the conviction 
which grew on him that if China would withstand the West she must adopt 
western means of agression especially such as applied to maritime defense. 
Lin had a keen interest in many things western but especially in guns, ships, 
shells, with all of which he experimented and some of which he secured already 
ready for use. What he learned was gained mainly through a corps of four 
interpretors of which Liang A-Fa’s son was one, though this brochure does not 
mention him directly. China’s attitude towards the West is still largely one 
_ of learning how to use western skills as a means of defense. China has learned 
many other western things besides those of the art of defense. Unfortunately 
China’s international relations have never yet come to the place where this 
psychology of learning western war methods was not considered essential to 
that defense. What a different China and world it will be when that psychology 
has sunk into the limbo of the things that were! It is interesting to. mull over 
this brochure and realize how China’s desire to utilize western things in order 
to hold on to her own began. F.R. , 


YELLOW Rivers. Adventures in a Chinese Parish, Earl Herbert Cressy, Harper 
Brothers, New York. pp. 158, 1932, G.$1.50. : | 

“I have been too impatient, I have been thinking in months and years. I! 
‘must begin to think in generations.” This is the wholesome and necessary lesson 
which John Chatfield learned in the first ten years of his missionary service in 
China, as depicted in “Yellow Rivers.” Against this background whole chapters 
of dishéartening incidents fall into their relatively insignificant places. The 
development of Christian life in the parishes of rural China is a matter of 
very slow growth, such as can be measured only in generations. | 


In this volume we have the early enthusiasm and the inevitable blunderings 


of a new missionary as he finds his way through the maze of new situations 


confronting him,—language, customs, transportation, mind-set, etc. Mr. Cressy 
does not say that he writes of his own experiences, but his chapters plainly 
exhibit his own intimate personal acquaintance with rural parish problems. He 
arrived in China in 1910 and has represented the American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society both in Hangchow and in Shanghai. | 

The author makes no pretense to literary effect or to dramatic climax. 
Nevertheless, there are some passages of great beauty and many that declare 
the writer a master of close observation. He has made a careful selection of 
incidents out of a crowded evangelistic experience, choosing with a keen re- 
alization of human interest values. He paints his characters realistically, using 
a full palette of colors, making them no better and no worse than they actually 
are. He piques our curiosity with carefully chosen chapter headings. ‘The 
Barber and the Forty Good-For-Nothings,” “A Deal in Death-beds,” “The Loan 
of a Lamp, etc., to mention only three of sixteen. | | 

This volume should stimulate many other missionaries to record theit 
experiences. It is the kind of writing that will really give home folks an 
g¢ecurate and sympathetic knowledge of the failures and triumphs of Christian 
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work on this rural front of their missionary enterprise, not too pessimistic, not 
too. rosy. There may be places where the Church is going forward on waves 
of enthusiastic devotion, but the experience of the reviewer coincides with that 
of this author in depicting the advance as chiefly the result of the hard plodding 
of faithful men and women, some of them missionaries, most of them our 
Chinese co-workers. Paul G. Hayes. 3 


ASPECTS OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION. J. B. Tayler. Department of Economics, 
Yenching University, Peiping. | 

This essay indicates how those interested therein are endeavoring to under- 
stand the problems of rural reconstruction. It frankly faces the difficulties 
rooted in rural life at its present stage of development and outlines briefly some 
of the values therein which must form the basis of its further enrichment. 
Reference is made to similar reconstruction in other countries and principles 
deduced therefrom for application in China. A typical community of villages 
grouped around a convenient center is stated to contain about 20,000 people. | 
Some enterprises the villagers must carry cooperatively. Others must be the 
responsibility of a “rural municipality,” a term used for the first time so far 
as our observation goes. 


R. G. Somervell, Esq., League of Nations Expert at present advising China 
on Government Administration, comments as follows on the idea of rural 
municipalities : 

“Since I first heard of it, I have been much impressed by the idea of the 
larger unit you have in mind not only for the obvious advantages it would bring 
to the community comprising it but because I understand that it rests on a 
natural basis (the local market) which already exists at any rate in embryo. 
While I do not feel that my experience entitles me to speak with any assurance, 
my belief is that an organization based on units of this kind would be as 
beneficial from the political as from the social point of view. I base this view 
on the general principle that such a concentration of administration and financial 
responsibility makes control easier and therefore more effective while I see no 
reason why it should involve greater expense than the existing system. 


“My feeling, however, is that political recognition of the new unit involving 


_ a reorganization of the distribution of authority in the hsien should be the second 


stage and not the first. I should be inclined to start by developing the economic 
and social interests of the community so that the political change when it came 
would be the recognition of a structure that had already begun to take shape. 
This would, I think, do something to weaken such opposition as might be found 
from innate conservatism or vested interests. It is not easy to say at what 
point the change should be introduced. But I imagine it would be unnecessary 
to introduce it for the whole hsien at a given moment, and probably the develop- 
ment of services such as education and health would decide when the time had 
come. | | 


All those facing the challenge of the rebuilding of village life should read 
— — It sums up a considerable range of experience therein and study 


LAw ON NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS of October 30, 1929. Chinese text and 
French translation, introduction and notes by Jean Escarra, Professor at the 
Faculty of Law of the University of Paris. Collection “MopERN CHINESZ 
LAw”, No. 7 bis, in 8vo square, VIII-70 pp., $180. Tientsin: Houtes 

_ Etudes, Race Course Road; Shanghai: Aurora University, 223 Avenue Dubail; 
Paris: Sirey 22 rue Soufflot. , 


The collection “Modern Chinese Law”, whose activity, already so appreciat- 
ed, has just published a French translation of the Chinese law of October 30, 
1929, on negotiable instruments. A former translation, the work of M. Baylin, 
which appeared in the Politique de Pékin and was later issued in a separate 
brochure, has been out of stock for several months. Mr. Jean Escarra, profes- 
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‘sor at the Faculty of Law of Paris and Advisor to the Chinese Gvernment, had 
in 1930 given a translation of the same law to the “Annales de Droit Com- 
mercial”. It is this translation which he has consented to re-edit along with 
the introduction and the accompanying notes, in the collection “Modern Chinese 
Law.” 

The special authority of the translator in matters of modern Chinese law 
is well known. Mr. Escarra took part in 1922-1924 in the labours of the Com- 


mission of Codification charged with the elaboration of the bill and on March — 


1, 1924, in collaboration with M. Padoux, he established a draught in 156 articles 
which remained as the base for the subsequent labours of the Commission. It 
was only in 1927 that the prelminary labours were finally brought to an end, 
and on September 30 of that year the law passed by the Legislative Council 
became effective. 

No on can remain unaware of its importance, nor of the opportunity which 
it gives foreigners in commercial contact with China to grasp these new 
institutions wiih precision. The reader will be grateful to the translator for 
having signaled out, in a footnote, and purely with a scientific view in end, 
some imperfections or inexactitudes of the text. Likewise the swift rapproche- 
ments with various European legislation or the uniform Rule elaborated at The 
Hague in 1910 and 1912 remain singularity instructive. 

The translation of the law of application, containing some important 
dispositions, figures as an appendex. Following the custom of the Collection, 
the Chinese text, written horizontally, faces the French text, thus allowing a 
very easy comparison of the two. In brief, like all the volumes which have 
hitherto appeared, an excellent and indispensable working instrument. 


THE OIL PRESSING INDUSTRY IN HOPEI PROVINCE. Chiao Shu Fan. Published 
by The Department of Economics, Yenching University, Peiping. | 

7 The reviewer has often watched oil pressers at work. This brochure, 
prepared under the direction of Prof. J. B. Tayler, while statistical adds interest 
to those observations. It is a study of an ancient rural industry with a view 
to finding out how improvement might be promoted therein. In this case the 
last few years hdve seen the industry lose somewhat of its economic strength. 
This is partly due to modern industrial competition. The district surveyed is 
mapped out, the processes illustrated and figures for cost, profit etc., are given. 
In one case the strokes made by those who drove the wedges and the different 
weight of the hammers used are recorded. This is another attempt by Christians 
to discover how they may help improve rural industries. The study illustrates 
the type of work needed ere such improvement can wisely be suggested or 
undertaken. 


TURKESTAN REUNION. Eleanor Frances Lattimore, The John Day Company, 
New York, $2.50 G. pgs 308. 


Mrs. Lattimore, wife of Owen. Lattimore, the Authority on Mongolia and 
Manchuria, in publishing her home letters, has given us details of her unique 
wedding journey along the old caravan trails thru the Tien Shan and over 
the snowy passes of the Karakoram to India. — 3 | 

The tale is particularly fascinating as that of a foreign woman making the 
journey from Peking to Central Asis alone, to meet her newly wedded husband 
whose geographical explorations had taken him in disguise as a camel man 
across the desert to far Turkestan. 

Of that expedition from Peking to Semipalatinsk in the physical comforts 
of a Siberian train with the wondering expectation of a possible reunion at its 
end, or, as an alternative, alone, without the language of the country, by sledge 
to Chuguchak, of the dangers, of the helpful friends, and the final meeting, Mrs. 
Lattimore tells in her letters. | 

A rare honeymoon, far from the haunts of civilization ending with the 
journey together to India across the passes 18,000 feet high. | 
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The artistic value of the book is enhanced by the decorations in black 
and white at the beginning of each chapter; and the maps, showing the routes 
followed in these journeyings, add to its interest. M. C. 


PRACTICAL CHINESE. Harry S. Aldrich. With a Foreword by H. E. Nelson 
Trusler Johnson. Peiping: Henri Vetch, The French Bookstore. 2 Vols. Pp. 
492 plus Chinese text. . 


| Mr. Aldrich has provided an elaborate handbook for the Chinese language. 
It is very complete so far as it goes, and provides information in many depart- 
ments that will be very useful. There are suggestions to the instructor and 
much advice is offered ‘to the learner. The Radicals and Phonetics are differ- 
entiated and the function of each is indicated. The scientific way of writing 
the character is shown and gereral hints thrown out. And then the lessons 
teem with explanations on such themes as emphasis and rhythmical music. 


Under Romanization we have a list of the sounds and the function of 
certain letters. Opposite the Romanization an English word is given to suggest 
‘the.sound, but the author cautions the student against its authority. This 
caution is wise and it would almost be better to have left out the transliteration 
altogether. For example, it is said that the uw of Su is as in “suicide”. In 
English we do not say sw-icide and su is sw. Again the sound Ai for which 
eye is given as the transliteration: the student who will so pronounce ai will 
not be quite correct. Some of the transliterations are really alarming. It is 
questionable whether any lips can ever compass them. Many other sounds 
should be carefully watched. For example, all through, Lesson is given as k’é, 
a spelling not found in Giles, and possibly confined to Peking. The. word is 
generally pronounced as k’o. 


The author anticipates that with the prevalence of Kuo-yii tones will 
eventually disappear. (p. 41). This is not likely. The cause of tones is much 
deeper than a mere form of speech-whether mandarin or kuo yi is used. It 
lies more in the soil and the air. The smell of the sod is seen in tones. lI 
think Buckle in his “History of Civilization” makes this clear. 


The lessons are all good. The individual words for each and the grammar 
is good and what is of chief concern the sentences are excellent. Full measure 
and running over is given so that he who applies himself diligently will get 
a good command of practical Chinese. But he must be willing to be guided 
by a good instructor. 3 

May it not be suggested to the author that the pages are a little crowded? 
Success and facility in learning depends, to some extent, on the form in which 
the matter is presented. We learn by eyes as well as by ears. The idea of 
beauty and what is fitting runs through all the scheme of life. Naturalness 
should be always sought and followed. In ruminating over the good and 
plentiful material in this book it has occurred to the reviewer to ask what a 
real Taoist would say of it as an instrument for the acquisition of Chinese? 
Tzu-jan is a great doctrine in the system and prevades the very heart of life. 
Generally speaking an evolution has been going on the last fifty years in the 
issue of new text books for getting the language. There has been a natural 
growth. But how much can the student absorb? It may be suggested that 
the learner here, in this work, is pressed with material somewhat antagonistical- 
ly to naturalness. The way of the child and the parrot may after all taste 
of the tza-jan. 


In. Remembrance 


John C. and Elizabeth Stam 


With deep sympathy and regret we announce the deaths of Rev. John C. 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Stam at the hands of Reds. Rev. and Mrs. Stam were 
members of the China Inland Mission, in their first term. Mr. Stam and 24 
colleague, it appears, had recently investigated Tsingteh, Anhwei, their station, 
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to ascertain if it were safe to return there. They were assured by officials 
that the town was in no danger from Communists. Mrs. Stam was in some- 
what uncertain health and their baby was only about three months old. A 
roving band of Communists suddenly descended upon the town and took all 
three into custody on December 6, 1934. The band robbed them of all they 
had and forced them to trek about thirty miles to Miaoshao, though Mrs. Stam 
was permitted sometimes to ride a horse. On December 8 the Reds announced 
that the foreigners would be publicly executed. A Chinese Christian and some 
non-Christians interceded for them but were themselves cursed and beaten. 
Every indignity and cruelty possible were heaped upon them before they were 
beheaded. For the time being, their bodies were left where they fell. Resid- 
ents of Miaoshao referred to the courage with which these young people went 
to their execution. After the Communists had abandoned Miaoshao the residents 
assisted in preparing coffins for their burial and a large crowd of them attended 
the funeral at which time they were addressed by a Chinese evangelist. There 
is a sharp contrast between the attitude towards and treatment of these brave 
young people by the residents of Miaoshao and the Reds. The latter were, it 


‘appears, motivated by feelings of revenge for recent defeats for which, to | 


some extent, they blamed foreigners. 


The baby fortunately escaped. Mrs. Stam somehow found an opportunity 
to hide her in the deserted house where all three were for a time kept. She 
wrapped the baby up with some of her own garments. Here the baby was later 
found by Rev. Lo, of the C.I.M., Wuhu. He took charge of her. For a couple 
of days Chinese mothers managed to visit the baby’s hiding place and feed her. 
This went on while the Communists were fighting the Government troops and 
Reds were still looting in the village. In’ the end, the baby was safely conveyed 
to Wuhu where instructions are awaited from Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Scott, the 
parents of Mrs. Stam, as to what shall be done with her. : 


Charles W. Harvey 


There are missionaries whose service is known by everybody. Others work 
as strenuously and usefully but in an unobtrusive and less widely known way. 
Charles W. Harvey, who died on November 29, 1934, in the United States, 
belonged to this latter class. As one who was led by his influence to become a 
missionary to China and has often worked with him I know how zealously and 
strenuously he strove for China and the spiritual good of his fellowmen. His 
influence was pervasive though not always garlanded with publicity. 


Charles W. Harvey was born at Unionville, Pa., U.S.A., on September 11, 
1870. He graduated from Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., later receiving 
therefrom the honorary degree of D.D. His activity while in the University 
was marked in both the Y.M.C.A. and the Student Volunteer Movement. It was 
in connection with this latter that he induced the writer to attend a Northfield 
Conference which led to a decision to come to China. After graduation he 
served the Y.M.C.A. in various capacities. He arrived in China on November 
17, 1902. His first position in China was that of General Secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. in Tientsin. Later he was transferred to Shanghai where he served 
as Associate General Secretary of the National Committee and as Senior 
Secretary of the International Committee. He contributed much to building up of 
cooperation between the North American Y.M.C.A. Movement and the Movement 
in China. During his incumbency and under his superintendence a number of 
city Y.M.C.A.’s in China acquired modern plants. 

Dr. Harvey was of Quaker ancestry which may explain his ability to keep 
out of the spotlight. With an extraordinary spirit of devotion he applied his 
unusual abilities of mind to his tasks. He was noticeable for his ability to 
study a particular situation and sum it up clearly and logically. Conscientious 
regard for details made for thoroughness and strength in his service. 


Dr. Harvey is survived by his widow, a married daughter and a son, Paul, 
mow manager af the American Oriental Bank in Tientsin. 
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Albert A. Fulton 


- Word has been received at the headquarters of the Presbyterian Mission 
of the death of Rev. Albert A. Fulton, D.D., at Pasadena, California, on 
December 9th. Dr. Fulton was born on June 4, 1849, and came to Canton, 
China, in 1880 where he labored for forty-two years until his retirement in 
1922. He and Mrs. Fulton subsequently resided at 2251 Lewis Avenue, Pasadena. 
Dr. Fulton was widely known in the United States for his aggressive cam- 
paigning in the interest of missions in China. The sobriquet “Steamboat 
Fulton” followed him through life. Energy and optimism were his outstanding 
characteristics. His faith in the future of China and the Chinese Christian 
Church never faltered and shone through his every public utterance. C.E.P. 


=0= 
Correspondence 
Chinese ‘Christian | To the Editor, 
Dear Sir:—In reply to your letter 
_ The Chinese Recorder of October 20, I wish to say the 
DEAR SiR:—We need Christian following:— 
political leaders—firmly Christian I. In the past the Christian 


and yet great statesmen. At one Church has d . 
produced leadership for 
time, Feng Yii-hsiang was qualified the Chinese nation in various walks 


for such leadership but later he of life: in di 

. plomatic service, in 
wavered. He followed the winds of educational and commercial circles 
the Three Principles and Communism. and in the Christian Church. But, 


Probably he and several others took 


Christianity as a means and not as strange to say, while Christian in- 


stitutions have contributed leadership 


an end. 3 : to China more or less effectively in 
But to have leaders like this, we these various walks of life, they have 

must have prophets in the Christian not. produced’ effective leadership 

Church, not just meek preachers. within the church itself. There are 

wi o. We need soli ristian — First, leadership within the church 

leaders. In the past, we have had a is far more limited in its sphere of 


lot of emotional evangelists like Ting 


Li-mei, | activity than leadership outside of it. 


Thought and actions are more or less 


away just like a draught of wind. prescribed by definite forms of speci- 
They had no permanent value. We fic organizations; by traditions in- 
need men like #®%¥ in the Catholic herited from the West; and by the 
Church, or =F & WW of the Confucian | presence and authority of missionary 
School in the Ming Dynasty; men workers. Second, this leadership is 
with sterling character and states- not verv effective because of its less 

manship, who will make a permanent than thoroughgoing training. 
contribution to the Christian Church. the thought side the training does 
We do not want passing winds and not relate’ Christian theology and 
political intriguers! practice, on the one hand, to Chinese 
Last of all, we need leaders who culture and, on the other hand, to 
can train people for the cooperative advanced modern knowledge. Then, 
life. From one point of view, China | third, church leadership is not ade- 
has too many leaders. They have no quately supported, and so those who 
group life and since there is no. are trained and engage in direct work 
strong united group, there will be in the Christian ministry have often 
no strong leader. What we need to worry over their own financial 
most now is group life and not difficulties and the support of their 
leaders. _ families, as well as the uncertainties 
Sincerely, of their future. At vresent, there- 


| fore, there is the need of deepening 
| the leadership of direct Christian 


H. 
| | work by giving more thoroughgoing 


Peiping. 
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training and by better financial main- 
tenance. | | 


II. As Government institutions 


and other organizations are now in 


a better position to produce leader- 
ship for various aspects of the 
national life, the Church and other 
Christian organizations will have to 
occupy a far more subordinate place 
in the task of producing leadership 
for China. They probably will not 
produce as many leaders in Govern- 
ment service, in commercial or 
educational circles. If they are to 
occupy a more important place in the 
training of leadership, they musi 
emphasize quality rather than 
quantity. The emphasis should be 
placed on the deepening of the 
spiritual: life, so that those who are 
under training may acquire the kind 
of dynamic for service which the 
Christian Church is supposed to be 
able to give as no other organization 
can, 


III. After considering the above 
even in our mind we still think that 
the leadership thus far produced by 
Christian institutions is by no means 
satisfactory, because so far Christian 
leadership has been more or less 
shielded from the actual life of 
Chinese society. The leaders are able 
to lead only the church constituency 
and very often they do not go beyond 
the bounds of Christian institutions. 
Also, as the church has been em- 
phasizing work with the uneducated 
class, a vast number of workers 
occupying positions of minor leader- 
ship do not understand their problems 
and are therefore unable to meet the 
situations they are confronting. I 
have visited recently several rural 
communities and small towns where 
the Christian ministers, 
supposed to be leaders there, are so 
much submerged in the life of the 


community that they are unable to 


lift the people out of their low state 
of spiritual and social life. 


Henceforth my own conviction is 
that the Christian Movement in 
China should make a definite plan 
to secure a larger number of highly- 
educated men and women for the 
rural districts and small towns. 
Christian work needs highly-educated 
persons for lowly tasks. At present 


who are 
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the whole nation is urging leaders in 
various circles to exert themselves to 
the utmost for the reconstruction of 


the rural community. 


The church is, therefore, asking 
herself the question:—“What role 
should I play in this rural re- 
construction movement?” Has _ the 
church a program for social re- 
formation? What is her central task? 
It seems to me that the task is two- 


‘fold:— 


First the Church should send out 
preachers and Christian ministers to 
carry the gospel to the people. This 
class of people need not be specially 
trained for any definite line of work 
in rural reconstruction, but they 
should understand and appreciate the 
different phases of the work and 
should be able to cooperate with 
Christian leaders and to participate 
in their activities so that the Chris- 
tian gospel may unconsciously become 
a part of the scheme of rural re- 
construction. To do this effectively 
Christian ministers should be well- 
educated. 

‘Second, the Christian Church 
should produce a larger number of 
people who can participate in all 
sorts of political, social, economic and 
rural tasks. They may not be 
leaders, but with a new quality of 
life and with a faith in the unseen 
they may be the leaven that quietly 
transforms the whole lump. 


In conclusion, I may say that the 
Christian Movement in China today 
needs a better and more thoroughly 
educated Christian leadership in all 
types of Christian work if it is to 
be closely coordinated and correlated 
to the social tasks of the Chinese 
nation. Without this provision the 
youth within the Christian fold will 
not be satisfied with the church and 
will, therefore, leave the Christian 
fold for greater opportunities for 
social service outside. Under these 
conditions the Christian Movement 


may soon find its development 
arrested. 
Sincerely yours, | 
T. C. CHAO. 
Peiping. 
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Fang with the Nestorian 


1985) 


.The Duke Fang Stone 
To the Editor, 
The Chinese Recorder . 

- DEAR Sir;—Will you allow me 
through your columns to thank the 
correspondents who have communicat- 
ed with me about this stone, and to 
make a few further remarks about 
it? 

When I wrote the short article 
which appeared in the Chinese 
Recorder May, 1934, number I was 
in possession of further information 
which made the connexion of Duke 
church 
much more probable than the facts 
narrated in the article would seem 
to indicate. I agree with what Pro- 
fessor A. C. Moule says about it, 
that “the connexion with Christianity 
does not lie on the surface, but it 
seems to be well worth further in- 
vestigation,” which investigation I 
am now engaged upon. 

I knew then of the existence, until 
very recently, in a temple a few li 
outside Hanchow, of a large monu- 
mental stone of the T’ang dynasty, 
which I was told had been set up py 
the Nestorian church (##); some 


asserted that it bore Fang Kung’s | 
name upon it; and I was then mak- 


ing every effort, with the help of 
two of the city officials, to trace that 
stone, which had been removed from 
the temple only a very few years ago. 

In a short while I shall be reading 
a paper before the West China Bor- 
der Research Society in which I 
shall endeavour to set forward all 
the facts which have recently come 
to my knowledge, which appear to 
indicate the existence in Hanchow in 
the 8th century of a Christian com- 


_munity of which Duke Fang was the | 


leading spirit. Until then I am not 
at liberty to publish these. 
I believe, from the evidence of 
other documents I have found, that 
Professor Moule is right when he 
writes that the proper reading of 
the inscription on the stone is, 
“Fang Kuan...... set up a stone. 
It is now called Fang Kung Shih.” 
But I think it is also patient of the 
other reading. 
But I wish now to ask the hos- 
pitality of your columns to invite 
the help of readers all over China 
in the endeavour to trace other 
Nestorian centres. The monumental 
stone referred to above had upon it 
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| as a heading four large characters 


CHING FUH KU LI 


which four characters also appeared 
on the outer wall of the same temple 
before this wall was destroyed, toge- 
ther with the stone, and used in the 
making of the new Road. These 
two characters, CHING FUH 
appear on the Nestorian Tablet at 
Hsian with the meaning “Blessings 
of Christianity.” Prof. Saeki trans- 
lates the passage, “Monasteries were 
built in many cities, whilst every 
family enjoyed the great blessings of 
salvation.” I would therefore trans- 
late these four characters. as, 
“Original Home of the Blessings of 
Christianity,” and believe this temple 
to be the site of the original church 
built by Duke Fang when he was 
appointed Prefect of Hanchow after 
having been deprived of his office as 
Prime Minister at Ch’ang-an. 


That led to the subsequent dis- 
covery that an earlier name for this 
same temple was | 

CHING FUH YUAN 
which I think means, “The Court of 
Christian Blessing.” 

This appears to provide a new clue 
to assist in tracing the development 
of Nestorian Christianity in China. 


We already know that Nestorian 


temples existed in many places, (we 
know of the existence of two in 
Chengtu, and one on Mount Omei), 
and that they were known sometimes 
as “Ta Ch’in Si” (Syrian temple), 
and sometimes as “Po-Si Si” (Persian 
temple). Now I think we can add 
this third name. 

I have already found that close to 
T’ung-ch’uan, Sze, there is a market 
town, with a temple, both of which 
are known by this name, Ching Fuh 
Yuan Jk ém BE, and therefore I think 
it probable. that this temple was, in 
the days of the T’ang dynasty, a 
Christian Church. 

The same name probably occurs in 
many other parts of the country, and 
je each case might provide a valuable 
clue. 

If any of your readers know of 
other places, temples or villages, 
which bear this name, I would be 
greatly obliged if they would be kind 
enough to communicate with me. 

It should be observed that the 
name Ching Fuh Yuan KR may 
exist in some places hidden beneath 
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a corrupted form. In fact I have 
in My possession another map, a 
modern and carelessly printed sheet, 
in Which the above-mentioned market 
town appears as Chen Fuh Yuan 
3E # BE although the Post Office and 
the local speech both call it by the 
former name. 


Hanchow. Sze. 
‘ Oct. 31, 1934. 


Christians and the New Life 


| Movement 
To the Editor, 
The Chinese Recorder 

DEAR Sir:—lI recently distribuied 
a few copies of the first of the series 
of booklets on “The New Life Move- 
ment.” No book that has passed 
through my hands for the past two 


decades has so troubled the waters. 


of thought as has this pamphlet. 
Preachers, teachers, and pastors are 
roused up from their ordinary calm. 
One of them asked, “Well! What are 
we going to do about it’? 

I want to raise this same question, 
“What are we going to do about it?” 
Can Christianity take advantage of 
this movement as it veers toward 
Confucianism? With the place that 
Christianity holds in the knowledge 
of thinking Chinese, can Christianity 
not put into the movement the idea 
of a living, personal God and also 
the idea of a _ living, personal 
Redeemer from human sin and weak- 

ss? Does this movement offer, or 

oes it not offer, the Church in China 
the opportunity of creating a truly 
indigenous Christian Religion? 
At a recent prayer meeting one 
of the deacons declared the time has 
come for the church to face about 
in her attitude toward people outside 
the church. The church does not live 
for itself alone. It was for the world 
that Christ died. It was.the world 
that God loved until he gave. Well! 
That meeting was good and lively! 
I for one feel like saying, “Hallelu- 
jah”! 

Bangkok, Siam. 

Very sincerely, 
| A. F. GROESBECK. 
Recorder Service 
To the Editor, 
The Chinese Recorder 

DEAR Sir:—I enjoy every number 
of the Recorder and there is nothing 
like it for keeping missionaries on 


{January 


furlough in touch with the large: 
movement on the field. 
With warm regards, 
H. McNEur. 
To the Editor, . 
The Chinese Recorder 
DEAR SirR:—Referring to your kind 


note, and the notice enclosed, con- 


cerning my subscription to “The 
Chinese Recorder.” 

I regret very much indeed I shall 
not be able to renew my subscription 
at this time. I ordered the Recorder 


for this past year in order to get 


material for some special | 
had to do in our church program 
here during the year. I assure you 
that I highly appreciate this excellent 
Christian journal. I am carefully 
keeping my copies for further re- 
ference. | 
Hoping that I may be able to let 
you put me back on the subscription 
list at some later date, and with 
esteem and best wishes, I am 
Nov. 12, 1934. 
Waxahachie, Sincerely yours, 


Texas, U.S.A. H. K. KING. 


To the Editor, | 
The Chinese Recorder. 


-DEAR S1R:—This note is to express 
my very high apreciation of the 
Chinese Recorder, of which two 
copies come to our office. I find ‘t 
probably the most stimulating and 
practically helpful of our many 
missionary magazines. Recently I 
was assigned the duty of preparing 
a series of lectures on “A Missionary 
Faith for To-day.” It would be only 
a mild exaggeration to say that those 


lectures began with the Jerusalem 


Report and wound up with the 
Chinese Recorder. Still more recent- 
ly I have been studying the training 
of Christian workers in the Younger 
Churches and here again the Recorder 
is most helpful. Despite the fact— 
or because of it—that I sometimes 
find myself in more or less violent 
disagreement ‘with editorial 
conclusions, they are always sugges- 
tive and your forward-looking lead- 
ership is highly valued. , 
Sincerely yours, 
| JESSE H. ARNUP. 
United Church of Canada, 
Board of Foreign Missions. 
Nov. 26, 1934. 
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The Present Situation 


MISSIONARIES AND NEW LIFE MOVEMENT 


General Chiang Kai Shek, with his gifted wife, are now touring North China. 
They travel by all means, and much by aeroplane. The'tour i is one of investiga- 
tion into the political conditions and needs of the people of the northern provinces. 
It aims to establish the New Life Movement, with which the missionaries are 
being asked to cooperate. 


The foreign missionaries in Taiyuanfu were asked to sation the aaa and 
his wife. Catholic, Protestant, British, American and Chinese groups were 
all represented, including the Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. First Madame Chiang, 
entered the room and after being introduced by Dr. H. H. Kung, Finance 
Minister for China, a Shansi man as well as a Christian, spoke to us in excellent 
English and with charm. Here are notes of what she said, 


“Ey 5 say to any missionaries in China that I admire the sacrifice they 

make in coming to a foreign country to spread the gospel of Christianity, 

__ they always reply, ‘I consider it my duty.’ How much more should a 

Chinese Christian say that! After the Generalissimo had made a speech 

in Shensi, I heard quite inadvertently a missionary say to a ‘friend. ‘They 

really mean what they say!’ That means that the criticism of officials in 

the past has been that they have used their posts to get rich, even more 

than I had thought. I assure you the leaders of the Central Government , 

_ today are in earnest to help the people. We realize that we cannot live 

forever. We cannot take beyond the grave riches we may gather here, 
even if we live to be a hundred. But the country should last forever. 


“It is necessary to build a sound foundation. You will understand 
when I say I have been deeply impressed by the story of the house that 
_ was built on sand and that which was built on rock. 


“The leaders today are eager to build on sane spiritual and economic 
lines. Is it economy that is most useful? We have often seen how nations 
have thrived, but have decayed in the day of prosperity. This has been. 
true of America in“her recent financial crisis. If we seek only material 

welfare, the nation cannot last. It is the things of the spirit which last.” 


Here Madame Chiang read extracts from Mr. George Shepherd’s letters 
showing what the government is now doing in Kiangsi,* rehabilitati the 


countryside devastated by the Communists, and inclucating the New Life Move- 
ment. She then went on to say:— 


“So long as the Government does not help, you feel that what you do 
is but a drop in the bucket. The Government, not only tolerates Christian 
workers, but welcomes them. Why does it ‘welcome Christian workers? - 
What is the real reason back of it? We have learned that man is. but 
human, with all his good intentions. To live day after day, month after 
month, year after year, in dismal circumstances takes Christianity. It 
makes’ us go beyond ourselves. This is a great truth, Christianity, has a 
greater chance in China today than in any other country in the world. 

“Since the Communists have been driven out of Kiangsi the New. Life | 
Movement has organized a special force of men as local government agents. 
They are taught to be courteous and just. When a district is recovered 

_ they go there. The people have-no money; their houses have been burned 
Arrangements are made whereby the farmers get farming implements loane 
to them at a very low rental, to be paid in easy instalments. We .believe 
tt ruins their self-respect to make outright gifts to them. This army 
helps to. plough up the lands free of charge. Any information of frietion 
between the soldiers is traged to its source. The information received is 
kept secret but. the punishment is. in public. The government agents seem 
to favor the farmers. 


-—*See Chinese Recorder, December, 1934, page 789. 
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“The inew Life Movement is flexible, so that it takes in any local 
reform needed in any part of the country. For example, in Sianfu, opium 
is the curse. The movement has organized an opium-curing clinic. Dr. 
Clow has taken charge of this. In Kansu it is footbinding that is a 
great evil. The women have organized themselves against this. In Kaifeng, 
it is trachoma which must be battled against. They have also attacked the 
flies, so that they say there are no flies left in Kaifeng. What remedies 
do you need in Shansi? | ; 

“The New Life Movement aims at character building. It stresses the 
four Chinese virtues of ‘Li,’ ‘I’, ‘Lien’, and‘Ch’ih’. ‘Li’ means courtesy, not 
merely superficial but of the heart. ‘I’ means right conduct. We often 
hear criticism because people are allowed to drown in rivers while boatmen 
look on. This is not due to anything but superstition. They think that the 
devil who is dragging down the drowning man might get them too. It is 
not callousness, but superstition. We are working to alter all this. ‘Lien’ 
means honesty in personal and public matters. -We want clearly to seperate 
these so that all will understand that what is public belongs to the public 
and not to an individual person. We do not agree with the man who said, 
‘What is mine is mine and what is yours is mine also’. ‘Ch’ih’ means self- 
consciousness or shame. The Communists deny that there is such a thing 
as shame. Men who think because they are educated they should not take 
a small salary are showing shame. That is false shame, and they must 
be taught that it is more shameful to live off others. _ : 

. “Some criticize the New Life Movement, saying that it is no use to 
talk of these things when there is not enough rice to feed the people. 
There is plenty of rice. But those who have it, hoard it and those who do 
not have it do not understand the dignity of labor. No work is too hard 
‘if one is honest.” | | | 
Following Madame Chiang, the Generalissimo in simple Chinese gown, 

came in and talked in Chinese along similar lines, in quiet humble language. Dr. 
K’ung then, admitting he was a Christian, spoke effectively of the vital necessity 
of earnest Christian living. 


CHILD WELFARE CONFERENCE. 

A National Conference of Child Welfare leaders of China met at. Shanghai. 
Oct. 10-13. 1934. It was called by the National Child Welfare Association of 
China. The delegates, who numbered 134. renresented 47 child welfare in- 
stitutions, 27 public societies having to do with children, 6 schools and 7 govern- 
ment bureaux, all distributed over 15 provinces. 


_ The Conference was significant for the following reasons. First, the object 
of its deliberations was children, and the more reasonable and adequate care of 
them, the importance of which principle to the Chinese society and nation of 
to-morrow cannot be over-estimated. Second, the Conference was the first of 
its kind in China. Although child welfare work dates as far back as the Chow 
and Chin Dynasties, gaining popular suvport from the Soong Dynastv onward, 
yet never before has there been group thinking on child welf*re in China such 
as took place on this occasion. The Conference was neither sectional nor 
sectarian. It was national in scope and took into nurview the whole of the 
country as 2 field for coonerative deliberation and planning on the needs and 
care of children. Third. the purpose of the Conference was to modernize child 
welfare work in China both as regards administration and methods. In the 
circular calling the Conference the Committee in Charge of Preparations said: 
“Child welfare has been conducted as an individual and ovrivate enternrise 
without consideration of its relation to other existing institutions. There is no 
plan for children’s charities in China as a whole: no system of national or- 
ganization: and few institutions have as yet availed themselves of the modern 
scientific findings in connection with administration and child training.” In 
other words, this Conference attempted to take the first step towards putting 
child welfare in China on a modern and scientific basis. | 

Ninety-seven recommendations were submitted by the delegates. These dealt 
with the following five phases of the subject:—namely, child welfare adminis- 
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; tration, child. ‘eiiiattien, legal protection, the relief of destitute children, and 


child study. These recommendations were studied in five sections, this study 
being based on actions taken in the sectional meetings. Fifty-seven resolutions 
were passed by the whole Conference. One of the resolutions requested that 
the National Government provide funds from taxation and/or from returned 
indemnity funds for child welfare. Another requested) that all child welfare 
institutions become members of the National Child Welfare Association, which 
was entrusted with the responsibility for carrying out the resolutions passed 
by the Conference. 

| The officers of the National Conference as elected were President, Minister 
H. H. Kung, president of the National Child Welfare Association; vice-presidents, 
Hon. Hsiung Hsi-ling, ex-premier, and founder and president of Western Hills’ 


Child Welfare Home in Peiping; Hon. Hsu Shi-ying, ex-premier; Hon. Huang 


Chao-hsiung, Minister of Interior; and General Wu Te-chen, Mayor of Shanghai. 
The Chief Secretary was the Hon. Chu Ying-kwang, former governor of 
Chekiang, assisted by Mr. S. U. Zau, former Vice-Minister of Industries, the 
latter being also the chairman of the Committee of Preparation for the Con- 
ference. General Chiang Kai-shek and President Tai Chi-tao of the Examination 
Yuan, were elected honorary presidents of _ National Conference of Child 
Welfare Leaders. Andrew V. Wu. , 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND MISSION SCHOOLS. 


In general, the issue as to whether mission schools shall register under the 
present educational regulations of China, seems to be quiescent. For-some time 
little has been heard of it. In one case, at least, the issue still remains a live 
and serious one. The Evangelical Lutheran Mission of Missouri, Ohio and 
other States has been conducting in Hankow seven primary schools which total 
about eight hundred pupils. Between October 8th and 16th 1934, all these 
schools were forcibly closed by order of the Mayor of Hankow. 


The situation resulting in this drastic official action has been running ‘on | 
for some time. In the early part of the year, the Mayor of Hankow informed 
the mission concerned that the schools must register under the existing rules on 
or before April 10th 1934, or be closed. The mission has felt itself unable to 
comply with the regulation in so far as they prohibit the teaching of religion 
and so, in its judgment infringe the right of religious liberty. The regulations, 
it should be recalled, are particularly explicit with regard to the teaching or 
propagation of religion in primary schools, prohibiting even the carrying on 
of religious services therein. 

In addition to letters sent to the Mayor of Hankow urging reconsideration 
of this decision, two somewhat similar letters were sent to the Ministry of 
Education, Nanking, one was sent to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, one to 
President Lin Sen and one to the Hupeh Provincial authorities. All these 
letters were sent by the Hankow Pastoral Conference of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission. The Lutheran Church of China, which is separate’from the Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, also memorialized rr authorities. The schools 
were closed nevertheless. 


- The representative of the Mayor’s office i in company with the Chief of Police 
of each section in which the schools were located, accompanied by several armed 
police, entered the property of the mission and ‘threatened pupils and teachers 
with arrest if they continued their attendance and teaching. They expelled the 
pupils from the building, pasted an official] seal thereon which proclaimed the 
school closed and then placed police at the doors to see that the schools did not 
continue. 

The comment on this official action made by the Editor (a Chinese scholar), 
of the Hankow Herald, in its issue of October 16th 1934 is interesting. He says, 
“The anti-religious feature of the regulation for registration of schools is 
inherited from the days of the nationalistic revolution of 1927 when slogan- 
making was everybody’s business. Much of the extreme nationalistic vapourings 
have since disappeared and no thinking Chinese will regret to see this anti- 
religious regulation go by the board. sa 
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FRUITS OF THE FIVE YEAR MOVEMENT | 


Inasmuch as the Five Year Movement, as originally planned, has come to 
an end the question naturally arose as to what fruits it has produced. With a 
view to getting some answer to this question the National Christian Council 
instituted an inquiry. In June 1934 a four-page circular was prepared in 
Chinese and English. It was sent to about 4,000 Chinese pastors and Christian 
administrators, and some 248 missionaries. The inquiry was aimed mainly, 
however, at the Chinese leadership in the churches. About 13 percent of the 
Chinese (552) and 12 percent of the missionaries (30) responded. . These were 
located in 365 centers in 19 provinces; they represented 29 different organizations 
and 23 independent churches. In general they belonged to a cross-section of 
the church leadership that does not usually answer questionnaires. What is 
given below represents their estimates of the fruits of this Movement. 


According to the answers received increases in various lines are quite in 
evidence. Church membership grew during the five years by about 16.5 percent. 
Three hundred and forty-nine reported the holding of 1934 literacy classes with 
47,764 enrolled. In all except a few cases there has been growth in the 
literacy of church members running all the way from one to one hundred percent, 
showing a general average of perhaps twenty-five percent. A majority reported 
increase in the purchase of Bibles and Christian literature and efforts to provide 
all members with Bibles. Enlarged attention to the training of Sunday school 
teachers was also reported, a large number mentioning actual improvment of 
methods in this regard. Seventy-two percent of those reporting (457) on self- 
support stated that there has been growth therein. Family worship, too, appears 
to be on the increase. a : 

Of 481 referring to the general spirit of the church members 84 percent 
agreed that it has improved. To the question as to whether the homes of 
members of church congregations were more Christian than formerly 250 replied 
in the affirmative. The commonest evidence cited is the observance of family 
worship. Others mention prayer, Bible reading. more singing in the home, a 
friendlier spirit both in the home and outside, display of Christian pictures on 


_ the walls and of Bibles on tables, grace at meals, home prayer meetings, visitation 
of neighbors to witness and an increasing percentage of families all of whom are 


Christian. They welcome the preacher, are better attendants at services, have 
abandoned superstitious rites at weddings and funerals. are more thrifty, honest, 
temperate, loyal, patient. industrious and happy though poor. They have borne 
persecution patiently. They observe rules of hygiene, seek to educate their 
children in religion, have increased home recreation and organized cooneratives, 
conduct literacy classes in their homes; have stopped gambling. smoking and 
drinking, and discontinued Sunday labor in order to attend religious services. 
Their consistent living has attracted the attention of neighbors, and opposition 
within families to their Christian members has decreased. They are filled with 
peace and joy, and their changed behavior adds weight to their witness to their 
faith. Fewer seek mates for their wealth and they pay greater attention to 
the character and education of those thev seek in marriage. Some even conduct 
daily meetings in their own homes and in those of their neighbors, and the 
number of those who are able to teach and preach effectively is steadily growing. 
A few see no signs of improvement and others note that conditions are worse 
than formerly, but these represent less than five per cent of the replies. 


One question ‘was not very well understood though it brought jin 408 replies 
of which 63 percent were in the affirmative. The question reads:—“Are members 
of your church taking a more active part in community enterprises than five 
years ago?” In their affirmative reply a large number refer to evangelism, 
Bible classes, prayer meetings and intercession, which are not the main activities 
referred to in this particular question. In the stricter sense of “community 
enterprises” reference was made to health campaigns, literacy classes, provision 
of educational and reading facilities, and such enterprises as service in voluntary 
five brigades, making new roads, self-government societies and peace-making. 
Anti-narcotic efforts, thrift campaigns, anti-footbinding, child welfare, recreation 


clubs, anti-gambling movements, attacks on superstitous practices, participation 
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in relief work for famine and flood victims were also mentioned. Answers to 
this question, however, showed fewer intelligent replies than to any other. 


Considering the fruits listed above and the widespread interest in the Five 


Year Movement it is logical to expect, as is being planned, that the Movement — 


will be continued in some form. In general this Mové ent has deepened the 
consciousness of the church as to its place and responsibilities. 


EDDY STUDENT MEETINGS IN CHENGTU 


“Rejoice with me for I have found the lost sheep. So I tell you there will 
be joy in heaven over a single sinner who repents.” In Chengtu we have every 
reason for just such rejoicing. Dr. Sherwood Eddy flew from the coast in one 
day, and spent an unforgetable week—Oct. 26-Nov. 1—with us in this frontier 
city on the “Roof of the World.” “He came, he saw, he conquered!” 


Many factors conspired to make us cautious and thorough in our pre- 
parations. Dr. David Yui’s meetings were spoiled by anti-Christian demonstra- 
tions. Professor Robertson’s student lectures were broken up by rabble soldiery 
who wanted to see what it was all about. The Communists have been 
unusually active here recently; a big forward push had made them confident 
and truculent. Following this our military government had decamped to Chung- 
king and left the city in a state of nervous apprehension. The present govern- 
ment in its stampeds for funds made unwarranted claims on the Y.M.C.A., issuing 
an ultimatum that unless $13,000 was paid by Aug. 31, they would close the 


building. Then our Chinese General Secretary, Donald Fay, resigned through | 


illness in the family and moved to Shantung. Wallace Wang, just back from 
the Kuling Preparation Conference and acting as our new Executive Secretary, 
had the misfortune to lose his father the very week Eddy arrived and was 
forced to curtail his activities. However, we just prayed and worked the harder 
and went straight ahead. Fortunately E. E. Barnett and Daniel Fu, secretaries 
of the National Committee, arrived a week ahead of Eddy, met the officials, our 
board, staff and Youth and Religion Committee. They helped clear the air on 
the property question, and inspired our board and staff to set up a forward- 
looking Association program. The meetings went on full steam ahead, and 
not one unpleasant incident occurred during the week. 


Dr. Sherwood Eddy came to his colossal task literally filled with the Holy 
Spirit. He was indomitable, undiscourageable and undismayed. With his 
message he was revolutionary, resourceful and radiant. The fire of battle was 
ever in his eye. Frame erect, elastic in step, and with a great joy and courage 
in his heart, he boldly declared the triumphant and saving message of God’s 
love and forgiveness as the sure power to redeem the personal life, family and 
country. 


_ The great scourges of blatant Japanese iititertons in the North, and cruel 

communism in their own province had made officials and students peculiarly 
sensitive to the stirring call to repentance. They crowded the meetings and 
literally hung on to Eddy’s every word hour after hour. He did’nt spare them 
or treat them to honeyed words. He drove hard into the paralyzing social 
questions that disgrace the province, such as official squeeze. opium, military 
oppression of the poor, and the back-breaking taxation forced thirty years in 
advance, all of which creates the atmosphere for deadly communism. 


Dr. Eddy addressed three great groups of students in his six days here:- 
four meetings with government schoo! students, total 5300; three meetings with 
the Christian Union University, total 2700; and four meetings with prepared 
groups of government and mission school ’ students, these had been in Bible 
classes, or had some touch with the church—total 4500. Besides these were 
meetings for mission school students, church members, missionaries, and several 


noes. table conferences and other groups, the grand total in attendance exceeding 


In the first meeting with government school students when 1500 crowded 
into the Y Gymnasium the first Sunday morning, Dr. Eddy, realizing it was 
his only touch with this magnificent group, tested the meeting and secured rich 
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results. He spoke for two hours on “China’s Needs and the Power of Christ — 


to meet them.” He invited those interested to meet him in the next building, 
the Y Lecture hall, when 300 men and women students crowded the little hall, 
mostly standing. After another hour 71 decided to follow the Way of Christ, 


and 164 signed cards to begin three months’ intensive Bible study to find the 
Way of Jesus. Altogether in the campaign 285 made decisions to follow Christ, 


and 552 signed up for Bible study. The first Sunday after Eddy left, 200 filled 
the little hall to listen to President Lincoln Dsang on “China’s Way Out, ” then 
stayed for Bible study. Fifty sent in written questions on vital personal 
problems. This morning at 9, in spite of rain and cold, over 200 came out again 
to hear Dr. Dryden Phelps answer the questions, then formed into twelve new 
Bible classes following Eddy’s course on “Christianity and Life.” Other classes 
are meeting all over the city, and we have “Bible cells” everywhere just as the 
Communists have their “cells.” Let us hope we can match their zeal and 
continue through to a great program. Our “Youth and Religion” committee are 
determined to be practical and all Bible classes will have projects to interest 
the members at once in practical measures to apply Christ’s principles in per- 
sonal, family and national problems. 

Dr. Lincoln Dsang and Bishop C. T. Song made two admirable interpreters— 
sympathetic and efficient. They were real spiritual interpreters, and never 
“interrupters.” Over forty teachers have volunteered to take classes, and they 


meet weekly at the Y.M.C.A. to confer together. On the whole the newspapers, 


usually radical and virulent with abuse, gave us excellent support. On the last 
day two papers reported Eddy’s exposition of China’s needs as admirable but 
criticized his method of applying Christianity as the cure, using the old saw that 
“Christianity is an opiate and superstition. ” This cooled the ardour of some 


students, but the really amazing thing is the way they come to ask questions 


with an open mind, and dig into Bible study in real earnest. 

One student with face beaming came into my office and said after one 
meeting, “‘Please introduce me to Dr. Eddy. I want to preach this Gospel.” A 
Mohammedan lad with keen bright eyes all aflame came to me, “From today I 
follow the Way of Jesus.” Another ex-secretary came along and returned $200 
to Barnett which he had borrowed many years ago from the National Committee, 
and we had given up as a bad debt after many fruitless attempts to secure 
his recognition of the obligation. Others are crowding in daily to ask for 
Bibles and:Testaments and promising to read them daily. Thank God with us 
for this gracious harvest time among government school students. 

Now we press on to obtain the objectives of our two year “Youth and 
Religion” Campaign here:—1-to develop a vital Christian faith in our ‘Christian 
groups that will out-think and out-live communism; 2-to win for the Christian 
life many of our teachers and returned students. including graduates of Christian 
schools in other walks of life and not identified with the church; 3-to win 
larger numbers of government school students to study and introduce them to 


Christ.” (A. J. Brace. 


——o— 


Work Workers 


Missionaries Evacuated :—Some 
time since, the missionaries of the 
Evangelical Church evacuated from 
Tungjen, Kweichow. They moved to 
Shenchow, Hunan, where the Evange- 
lical and Reformed Churches have 
work. Owing to the depredations of 
bandits and bands of Reds fleeing 
from Kiangsi, the entire number of 
missionaries in Shenchow, Hunan, 
seven in all, was compelled - to 
evacuate to Yochow, Hunan. At the 


present, the missionaries are holding | . 


a mission meeting in the latter place. 
Missionaries in Anhwei, too, have 
largely evacuated their stations and 
gone to Wuhu on account of the 
activities of ex-Kiangsi Reds in that 
province. 

New Roman Catholic Schools. in 
Yunnan :—“A major seminary wher? 
students from the missions of Yur- 
nan Province will be trained for the 
priesthood is being opened this month 
by the Sulpician Fathers in the 
Vicariate of Yunnanfu, China. Next 
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February a group “of Salesian mis- 


sionaries will arrive to open an in- 


dustrial school, a farm school, pri- 


mary and secondary schools and a 
Catholic boys’ club.” Fides Service, 
Oct. 20, 1934. 3 


Idols Burnt:—‘“Four cartloads of 
pagan shrines and idols were dumped 
outside the walls of Tse-di, Tsitsihar, 
and burned recently following the 
decision of the people of the town to 
seek instruction in the Catholic re- 
ligion. 
doubly consoling to the Swiss mis- 
sionaries of Bethlehem who are in 
charge of the district, because till 


now the town has been famous for . 


its perversity, never listening to the 
missionaries.” Fides Service, Oct. 13, 
1934. 
Missionary’s Daughter Passes 
Away:—Mrs. Rudolf Laurenz passed 
away suddenly on Friday, November 
30th. Mrs. Laurenz was formerly 
Miss Lois Kupfer. She spent her 
early life in Kiukiang where her 
father, Dr. C. S. Kupfer, was Pre- 
sident of William Nast College. She 


educated in Strassburg, Germany 


and Syracuse University, U.S.A. 
Since her marriage in 1917, she has 
lived in Shanghai where her active 
interest in international social ser- 
vice has given her an unforgettable 
name. She will be greatly missed on 
account of her widespread interests 
and activities. 


Dr. John Williams Nichols Con- 
secrated Bishop:—On November Ist. 
1934, a large company gathered at 
St. Mary’s Chapel, St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Shanghai for the purpose of 
consecrating the Rev. John Williams 
Nichols D. D. as Suffragan Bishop of 
Shanghai. Bishop Norris officiated, 
being assisted by Rt. Rev. F. R. 


Graves, Rt. Rev. John Hines and Rt. | 


Rev. A. A. Gilman. The entire ser- 
vice was in Chinese. Dr. Nichols was 
Dean of the Theological School of 
St. John’s University and Chaplain 
of St. Mary’s Hall. When consecrat- 
ed, he wore the vestments that form- 
erly belonged to his Father, the late 
Bishop Nichols of California. Thirty- 
two years of work in China preceded 
Bishop Nichol’s consecration. 


Missionaries in Captivity :—On 
October 9, 19384 Messrs. Hayman 
and Bosshardt, together with their 


Wives were captured: by. Reds. in 


This group conversion is 
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Kweichow. Miss Grace Emblem was 
captured at the same time. All are 
members of the China Inland Mis- 
sion. The ladies were soon released 
because it was found that they could 
not keep up with the army when on 
the march. Messrs. Hayman and 
Bosshardt are still in captivity. At 
first an impossibly large ransom was 
demanded. The amount of this has 
been considerably reduced. The 
captives are now held in the mountain 
fastnesses of Honan. The mission- 
aries are reported to be in good 
health though numerous hardships 
are their lot by reason of being 
forced to be up at all hours so as to 
be. able to keep pace with the much 
younger men who have them in 
charge and who are constantly in 
flight from government troops. 


In the Netherland East Indies:— 


The Pioneer, November, 1934, the 
organ of the-Christian and Mission- 


ary Alliance which is at work in this 
part of the world, refers to work in 
Poedjoengan, a large Dyak village in 
a.populous district. In this parish 
there are 50,000 souls of whom about 
1,500 are Christians. Trips in this 
district involve constant battles with 
rapids and the ever-voracious leech, 
The Dyaks at the headwaters of one 
of the rivers approached Mr. C. R, 


Diebler asking for baptism. In 


consequence some 574 Dyaks from 
three different villages were baptized 
in a large mountain stream. A church 
was organized in each of the three 
villages which will conduct weekly 
services on the verandah of their 
communal “long-house.” The three 
villages burned their idols though 
some villages wanted to hide them 
under an oak. In one village 500 
skulls were destroyed, in another 
185—all trophies of head-hunting ex- 
peditions. 
~ Recent Famines in China:—In an 
effort to answer the question. “How 
Serious is the Drought this Year?”, 
in the China Critic, November 1, 
1934, Mr. Lowe ‘Chuan-hua_ gives 
some significant figures and facts: 
Anhwei, Hupeh, Chekiang and 
Kiangsi were hit the hardest. The 
drought situation in Anhwei this 
year is the worst that has happened 
within the memory of its oldest in- 
habitant. Seven other provinces— 
Kiangsu, Hunan, Honan, Kansu, 
Kweichow, Hopei and Shantung have 
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also suffered tremendously. In all 
at least 133,000,000 mow of land in 
369 districts have been seriously 
affected. In three provinces alone— 
Anhwei, Chekiang and Kiangsu—the 
aggregate loss in crops been 
estimated to be more than $526,500,- 
000 (silver). This would be sufficient, 
as Mr. Lowe points out, to cover the 
educational and cultural expenses of 
the National Government for nearly 
sixteen years. In area and crop 


damages the drought this year equals 


half that of the 1931 flood. 


“Christian Middle Schools”:—This 
is the title of a pamphlet recently 
prepared by Earl Herbert Cressy and 
published by the China Christian 
Educational Association. It treats of 
a total of 267 middle schools though 
not all of them answered the ques- 
tions sent them with equal comprehen- 
sveness. A total of 36.999 students 
is reported. While the largest num- 
ber of schools is in Fukien (52) the 
largest number of students are in 
Kiangsu (8,406) with Peiping having 
the largest number of _ students 
(4,128) in any one center. Coeduca- 
tional schools increased with the year 
by 13 now numbering 43. There has 
also been an increase in the number 
of students living at home instead of 
in the schools. The decreased en- 
rollment evident in general is stated 
to be a “danger sign.” Schools for 
girls still have a considerable pro- 
portion of men teachers because of 
the scarcity of adequately trained 
women. Men actually constitute 
more than two-thirds of the teaching 
staff therein. Sixty-two percent of 
middle school teachers have graduat- 
ed from college, while only about 
twenty-one percent graduated from 
middle schools only. The time spent 
by these teachers in the school is too 
short for the development of a 
teaching profession. Statistics are 
given in considerable detail. Though 


-ghort the pamphlet raises some per- 


tinent and challenging issues. 
Manchukuo and Roman Catholic 


Missionaries:—“‘The Manchukuo For-| 


eign Minister, Mr. Hsieh Chieh-shih, 
has made public the fact that he has 
received from His Eminence Cardinal 
‘Fumasoni-Biondi a letter thanking 
him for the kindness and fairness 
shown Catholic missionaries in Man- 


chukuo. The Cardinal Prefect of 


Propaganda remarks in particular 


the courtesy shown Bishop Gaspais, 
Vicar Apostolic of Kirin, who was 
instructed by the Propaganda some 
months ago to act in the name of the 
missionaries in treating with the 
Manchukuo government. 


“Hsinking, the new capital of 


~Manchukuo, lies within the territory 


of the Vicariate Apostolic of Kirin. 
Once communications with Peking 
were definitely interrupted, Bishop 
Gaspais was told by the Propaganda 
to place himself in contact with the 
Foreign Minister in order to care 
for the interests of the Church. In 
some poorly informed quarters this 
move was wrongly interpreted as, 
formal recognition of the new state. 
Instead Bishop Gaspais’ duties are of 


a purely spiritual nature. 


“Manchukuo at present has ap- 
proximately 125,000 Catholics and 
more than 650 priests, brothers and 
sisters. The rulers of the new state 
have shown themselves very cordial 
in dealing with the missionaries.” 
Fides, Day Oct. 13, 1934. 

Seventh-Day Adventist Statistics: 
—The statistics put forth by this 
communion are almost unrivalled for 
thoroughness and detailed complet- 
eness from the viewpoint of statis- 
tics. They record some truly remark- 
able achievements also. On December 
31, 1933 their total world member- 
ship was 384,151. They work in 295 
countries and lands, using 504 lang- 
uages and having a total of 22,254 
evangelistic and institutional laborers, 
which latter figure is nearly six per- 
cent of the membership. There are 
sixty-nine publishing houses_ which 
in 1933 sold $3,387,682 worth of 
literature. In 2,271 schools all over 
the world there are a total of 95,060 
students. They also run _ sixty-six 
sanitariums which treated during the 
year 423,576 persons. The income for 
evangelistic work, 6.64% less than in 
the previous year, amounted to $8,- 
642,652, being a per capita gift of 
$22.50 for the world field. Since 
1928 their funds have been decreas- 
ing, the decrease being heaviest in 
1932. For foreign missions a total of 
$1,315,121 was contributed in 1933. 
In China there are now 227 churches 
with a membership of 13,381 of whom 
slightly over 15% (2,037) were 
baptized during the year. The total 
tithe receipts received in China were 
$51,794, a per capita gift of $3.85, 
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(all figures in this summary being in 
U.S. currency). Sunday school schol- 
ars in China number 18,893 a number 
considerably in excess of church 
membership, a fact obtaining through- 
out all the work. 


The Need For Unity:—“More and 
more there is borne in upon me the 
urgency of the matter of Christian 
unity.. The impotency of the Church, 
as it faces such problems as arma- 


ments; moral, spiritual and economic 


depression; violence and anarchy; 
and the anti-God movement of Soviet 
Russia, is due to its divisions. The 
Church was surely established for 
the very purpose that it might com- 
bat these things. Perhaps the most 
hopeful scheme of reunion is that in 
South India. It has taken some 
fifteen years to arrive at its present 
state, and after the agreement is 
signed, thirty more years have to 
elapse before it becomes perfect. And 
even then it will only be a partial 
union. Meantime the anti-God move- 
ment in a very few years has spread 
over a vast country covering a large 
part of both Europe and Asia. I feel 
that unity through negotiation is a 
forlorn hope, and the sooner the 
recognizes this 


point and organization, on the plane 
of the Love of Jesus Christ. The 
world has. waited long for the mani- 


festation of this Love, it begins to 


look as if it can wait no longer, as 
if the opposing forces were beginning 
to advance with appalling swiftness. 
Surely nothing else matters. The 
only thing that can stem the tide of 
evil is love. The question for each 
Christian is, “Can we rise to this 


‘plane of love, where we shall see our 


differences in their true proportions, 
and shall be able to manifest forth to 
a needy world the triumphant love 
Bishop Hind, Fukien 
Diocesan Magazine, Nov. 1934. 


Chinese and Famine Relief :—There 
was a time when famine relief in 
China was largely motivated and 
supported by foreigners. That time 
is past. The excuse against giving 
for famine relief that cried: “Why 
give, the Chinese are doing nothing 
for their own people!”, can now be 
effectively answered. A _ conclusive 


fact the 
better. We have to unite on a higher - 
plane, above our differences of view- | 
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answer is given by Dwight W. Bd- 
wards in an article on “Fifteen Years 
of Famine Relief Cooperation in 
China”, published in the China Critic, 
November 1, 1934. Speaking of the 


period 1920-1933 he says:—“To make 


first the best case for the charge, let 
us take the China _ International 
Famine Relief Commission. During 
this period, roughly speaking, 37 
million dollars has been received. Of 
this, 15 million has come from abroad; 
of international committee funds, 
only 41% is from foreign sources. 
But take the total relief administered 
by all agencies, international and 
purely Chinese, out of a splendid 
total of 141 million dollars, only 
15.6% are from abroad. Perhaps a 
contrast will make this more vivid. 
In the 1920-21 famine, out of a total 
of 37 million dollars, 37.8 per cent 
was foreign money; while in the 
total of 65 million dollars used in the 


Yangtze flood relief work in 1931-32, 


not more than 5% can be credited to 
foreign origins.” 


Missionary Returns to War-Racked 
Field :—“I have been back here in 
Shaowu, Fukien, now since’ Oct. 3, 
1934, digging in and trying to get 
my somewhat badly wrecked house 
into livable condition, and especially 
add my mite to inspiriting the con- 
siderable remnant of the faithful to 
think of other things than the woes 
we have been through. All mission 
residences, — except mine, readily 
vacated at my request,—the school 
and hospital buildings are _ all 
occupied by troops. No wonder, for 
all large temples, and public buildings 
in the little town have been pulled 
down for materials with which to 
build the pill-box forts that dot the 
most commanding hill sites and the 
rebuilt city walls. I got permission 


to pull out the two leaves of my 


front gate from the roof of a barri- 
cade that straddles a pretty little 
stone bridge nearby. Everybody has. 
to wear a registered badge to get in 
and out of the city gates. Kerosene 
and salt are to be bought only in 
smail quantities and with registered 
certificates,—an effort to make sure 
none gets through to the Reds. 


“Officials are very friendly; and of 
course my old friends and neighbors 
are more than cordial. 
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Trials and Triumphs in Man- / a blessing to that town or community. 


churia:—Mail from Harbin — brings The town, a county seat, had a po- 
encouraging news of how mission pulation of some forty thousand 
work is going in North Manchuria. Chinese. Nearly half have left. Until 
Newspapers from the same source the Japanese invasion the town was 
continue full of reports of bandit prosperous and fairly well governed. 
raids, the wrecking of trains, the It had never been entered by bandits. 
burning of villages and attacks on Since the Japanese came it has been 
Japanese garrisons by both bandits looted by Chinese four or five times, 
and Chinese organized forces still nearly everything of value being 
operating in Manchuria. The Japan- taken, prominent people carried away, 
ese are regarded as having certainly and many of the best buildings 
bitten off a mouthful, and must burned. A deacon was bound but 
struggle against much opposition, in escaped while the bandits (formerly 
Russia, China and the rest of the soldiers) were breaking down the 
world, to their military invasion of door of a big business house. On 
Manchuria. ee ‘| visits there in the last two years 

Mr. Baker (Baptist) went to Chu- missionaries narrowly escaped some 
hehsien. He found the town in a of these raids by Chinese bandits and 
terrible condition. Folks hardly dare soldiers, who abuse’ unmercifully 
go on the streets. In broad daylight {| foreigners as well as_ their own 
they are being captured daily by people. Thousands of Koreans, who 
bandits. No children are safe. The have taken land and homes and are 
evangelist does not dare allow his now being settled there, are protected 
children on the street at any time. by the Japanese military and _ the 
Mr. Baker reports that the church ‘Chinese soldiers who are operating 
members, as well as the people gener- under their command. But the Chin- 
ally, talk of scarcely anything but ese residents claim that they are not 
banditry. The Christians stated that receiving protection, either because 
they he-] heard that the bandits were the Japanese do not care, or because 
aware of Mr. Baker’s presence in the they desire that conditions become 30 
town, and so urged him to have the unbearable that the Chinese will have 
baptizing scheduled before Sunday so to leave. Many prominent Chinese 
that he might leave as soon as pos- have already left. These conditions 
sible. Eleven were baptized. are well known to Japanese in Har- 

It was at the above town that a bin, who promise improved conditions 
church of ninety-nine members was just as soon as possible. Such con- 


ditions must be understood if one is 
to gain even a meager understanding 
of the situation under which Christ- 
ians must work, and the Chinese 
Christians and others live La this 


country. 


organized in April, 1934. Among | 
them are some of the finest Christian | 
characters known anywhere. Many 

have gone through “fiery trials,” and | 
lost everything. The coming of the | 
Japanese has certainly not yet proven | 


Notes on.Contributors 


Mr. Hollington K. Tong is Managing Editor of the China Press, Shanghai. 

(Mrs.) Sophia H. Chen Zen, B.A., M.A. First Woman Professor in the Govern- 
ment University, of Peking. She has been a delegate to four of the five 
sessions of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Miss Yi-fang Wu, Ph.D., is the President of Ginling Women’s College, oe 


Kiangsu. 
Mr. Y. T. Wu is Student Secretary of the National Committee of Y. M. C.A.’s in 


China. | 
D. Y. C. Yang is the President of Soochow University, Soochow, Kiangsu. 
Dr. I-chin Yuan is Head of the Department of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Peiping Union Medical College, Peiping. 
Mr. Lowe Chuan-hua is on the staff of the China International Famine Relief 


Commission. 
Rev. Z. K. Zia is on the staff of the Christian Literature Society, Shanghai. 
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